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which, however, was withdrawn in the 1960s and is now available only in microfilm. The illustra- 
tion there is so dark that it is almost a surmise to say anything about defences at all; it is almost 
certain that there are no skirts. 

Perhaps more importantly, Nicolle does not place his sources in a historical context. To lend 
weight to his argument that the late Byzantines were influenced by ‘the military styles of Islam’, 
Nicolle refers to ‘Pisanallo’s [sic] famous bronze medallion’ (IV: 32), where John VIII Palaeologos is 
casually described as ‘dressed as a typical Islamic light-cavalry horse-archer’. Nicolle offers no illus- 
tration of the medallion, and no discussion of the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-45) which John 
attended in order to muster Latin help for the faltering empire. It is, at first sight, inconceivable that 
John would dress himself as a non-Christian warrior in such a context. On the obverse John is 
depicted with long spiral curls emerging from beneath a hat with a tall conical crown and a high 
upturned brim pointed at the front, and wearing a high hard collar. The inscription in Greek iden- 
tifies him as the Roman emperor. The reverse of the medallion shows John on an ambling horse 
passing a wayside cross wearing the same hat, and a quiver hung by the saddle. It is not clear why 
this figure resembles such an over-generalization as the ‘Islamic archer’, and no reference is made to 
the 1966 standard text on this medallion by Roberto Weiss.® 

If Nicolle wished to draw on the authority of Pisanello, whose testimony is significant because 
he was presumably present at the Council and might have seen the emperor with his own eyes, 
he should have referred to Pisanello’s double-sided sheets, exhibited in the Musée du Louvre and the 
Art Institute of Chicago, in which John is dressed in Egyptian tiraz robes; his hunting weapons 
and leather casings (leather-sheathed sabre, bow, darts, bowcase, belt and quiver) are drawn 
in large size.’ These were indeed of Mamlük or Ottoman manufacture. The gear was presented to 
the emperor or his father (Manuel II) by the Egyptian sultan al-Mu'ayyad, and John displayed it in 
Ferrara, of all places, as a form of indirect propaganda to make the point that, even at that dire 
moment of Ottoman threat, his authority was recognized by Mamlük and Turcoman rulers. This 
delicate point is rather far removed from Nicolle's assumption that because the ‘Muslims’ were 
advancing, the emperor was dressed in ‘Islamic’ fashion. The confusion of John with Mehmed II 
began in fifteenth century Florence with artists who could not read the Greek inscription on the 
medallion, but scholarship investigated this issue many years ago (Weiss: 27-8). 

The above objections do not imply any disagreement with the basic thesis of Warriors and 
their Weapons. David Nicolle displays the same formidable energy for primary research that under- 
lies his numerous popular publications. There can be no doubt that this book will be of use to 
students of medieval weaponry. 


Kostas Yiavis 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 


! R. Allan Brown, The Normans and the Norman Conquest (2nd edn, reprint, Woodbridge 1994) 41-2. 

? Now see Shihab al-Sarraf, ‘Furtisiyya literature of the Mamlük period’, in Furssiya, ed. David Alexander (Riyadh 1996) 1: 
118-35. 

3 Hans Delbrück, Geschichte der Kriegskunst im Rahmen der politischen Geschichte (Berlin 1907) III, 670-8. 

Larousse Encyclopedia of Byzantine and Medieval Art, ed. René Huyghe (1958; revised edn, Feltham 1963). 

Alois Musil, et al. (eds), Kusejr 'Amra...Mit einer Karte von Arabia Petraea (Vienna 1907), II. 

* Robert Weiss, Pisanello's Medallion of the Emperor John VIII Palaeologus (London 1966). 


7 Now published in Helen C. Evans (ed.), Byzantium: Faith and Power (1261-1557) (New Haven and London 2004) 528-9. 
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Aikaterini Aristeidou, Anekdota engrafa tis kypriakis istorias apo to Archeio tis Venetias, Vol. 4. 
Nicosia: Cyprus Research Centre, 2003. Pp. 397 


The Venetian period remains one of the least studied aspects of the post-Byzantine era of the history 
of Cyprus. It would be no exaggeration to claim that the most up-to-date monograph on this period, 
and indeed on the history of Cyprus in general, is Hill's four-volume History of Cyprus (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1948—52), written in the 1940s. Although more recent works have 
attempted a more holistic analysis of the history of Cyprus, Hill's work remains the key reference 
for any aspiring student or researcher. The dearth of both publications on and exhaustive research 
into this period of Cypriot history means that any publication of new source material is to be 
welcome and encouraged. 

The period covered by the sources published here was one of fluctuating Veneto-Ottoman 
relations. With the continuing rise of the Ottoman Empire as the indisputable power in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the Venetian strongholds in the area came under increasing threat. Cyprus itself was 
raided by the Ottoman fleet shortly after the Venetians lost Preveza to the Ottomans in 1538. In 
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spite of this threat, the island continued to be an important provider for Venice. In particular, grain, 
salt, sugar and cotton were of the utmost importance to the Venetians, and the export of these com- 
modities from the island was strictly regulated. The present volume accurately reflects this fact. 
Most of the documents included contain information on the economy of the island and its role as a 
grain-store for the metropolis. On 8 January 1530, the Council of Ten ordered the governors of 
Cyprus to secure sugar and cotton for public auction for the following years (pp. 31-3). On 22 
October of the same year, the governors of Cyprus were ordered to dispatch to Venice the largest 
quantity of grain possible, using, if necessary, sums intended for the payment of tribute to the 
Ottomans (pp. 72-4). A year later, in July 1531, large quantities of wheat were sent to Venice, 
totalling approximately 6,400 tons (pp. 93—5). Venice's imperative need for grain is further 
highlighted by another order prohibiting the export of grain to areas other than Venice itself 
(pp. 105-7). In addition, Cypriot wheat was used to provide the Venetian fleet with biscuit. An 
order of 1532 regulates the quantity of wheat to be sent to Zakynthos (Zante) annually for the pro- 
duction of biscuit (pp. 113-14). However, the movement of grain was not always towards Venice. In 
1534 the Council of Ten ordered that large quantities of wheat be transported to the island, to cover 
the needs of the population (pp. 189-93). This measure was taken in response to the wheat shortage 
of 1534, which also affected the garrison of Famagusta (pp. 185-7). | 

Wheat was not the only commodity that Venice imported from the island. Salt was also of 
major importance, as various documents testify. An order of 1532 regulates the quality of the salt to 
be sent to Venice (pp. 109-11). This salt was not for the needs of Venice alone, but was resold to 
other cities as well, including Verona, Padua and Vicenza (pp. 157-8). Sugar and cotton also played 
an important role, as can be seen in an order of 1532 (pp. 125-6). Sugar was one of the island's man 
cash crops, with large plantations in the area of Kolossi, west of Limassol. Cotton was also becom- 
ing increasingly important and eventually replaced sugar as the primary cash crop, due to the influx 
of cheaper sugar from the New World. 

The import of supplies from the island was not, however, the Council's only concern. Many 
documents deal with landholding, taxation, military affairs, to name but a few of the other issues 
covered. For example, in 1531, the Council of Ten ordered the government of Cyprus to acquire the 
village of Morphou, which had previously been sold to Genio Singritico for 26,500 ducats. It also 
ordered the manumission of all the francomati (free peasants) for the amount of 3—4 ducats per head 
and parici (dependent peasants) for 45 ducats per head, with the aim of raising a total of 12,000 
ducats (pp. 76-8). In February of the same year, the government of Cyprus was ordered to find a 
new system of land and revenue estimation for Cypriot villages (pp. 87-9). Applications for the 
purchase of state land were also examined by the Council of Ten (pp. 53-8) 

The defensive infrastructure of the island was inadequate, especially when the Ottoman threat 
is taken into account. This is reflected in a number of documents, such as a report from the govern- 
ment of Cyprus from 1530, in which a list of proposed improvements to the Kyrenia fort is 
included. The report goes on to describe the local garrison as native Cypriots, and thus not trust- 
worthy or adequate for the task in hand (pp. 38-41). In 1532, the dispatch of 200 infantrymen was 
ordered by the Council (pp. 117-19). 

On the whole, it is clear that the Venetian archives can provide essential information on many 
aspects of the history of Cyprus. As many documents contain information on the economy of the 
island, with specific evidence regarding the peasantry, feudal structures and taxation, the collection 
constitutes an invaluable source for economic historians. Without doubt the publication of parts 
of the Venetian collections will permit historians to familiarize themselves with the material and 
prepare research projects based on what they can anticipate finding in further forays into this 
archive. 

Aristeidou's handling of the source is immaculate. The material is clearly presented, with short 
summaries in Greek and helpful footnotes. The text is faithfully transcribed, obviously the result 
of meticulous hard work. This makes it a credible source of information and a reliable reference 
work, as there is no real margin for error in the way the source has been transcribed and printed. 
The appendix contains some facsimiles of some of the documents, in order to demonstrate the 
physical appearance of the source material. All this serves to introduce this archive to a researcher 
embarking on a new project. 

The Introduction to the present volume is also helpful, giving an overview of the history of the 
period and thereby placing the material in a clear context. It mentions the rivalry between the Otto- 
man Empire and Spain for domination in the Mediterranean. Moreover, it gives an outline of the 
position of the island under Venetian domination. A brief description of the island's economy and 
society is also provided. The volume does not, however, altogether avoid the pitfalls of Greek Cyp- 
riot historiography. Aristeidou argues that the fact that many villages retained the same names from 
the medieval period is testimony to the linguistic and ethnic continuity of the island and proves 
beyond doubt its eAAnvikdtnta (Greekness, pp. 21—2). In its attempt to establish national continuity 
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in space and time, this argument denies all external influences on the culture of the island (French, 
Italian, Ottoman, British, to mention but a few). This argument was also put forward in the first 
volume of the series (Nicosia: Cyprus Research Centre, 1990). 

Another problem with this collection is the question of the selection of the material included. 
It is not clear whether this is an attempt to publish all or part of the material in the Venetian 
archives. The criteria for the selection of the documents for publication are not stated, and this 
raises questions about the contents of the Venetian archives. A complete catalogue of all the Vene- 
tian documents on Cyprus, in the manner of Migliardi O’Riordan’s Archivio del Consolato Veneto 
a Cipro (Venice: Archivio di Stato, 1993) would have been immensely useful to researchers, as it 
would have provided them with an index. At least some explanation in the Introduction regarding 
the selection procedure and the future aims of the current series would have been helpful. 

On the whole, this is a very useful series of publications. The Cyprus Research Centre has 
provided historians with valuable publications of sources over the years, and, it is to be hoped, will 
continue to do so in the future. Thus, prospective historians can use such publications as tools for 
a reconnaissance of the material before undertaking actual visits to the archives. However, it is 
evident that more work is needed in the sphere of actual history-writing. Only when new and up- 
to-date versions of history have been produced, which take account of current historical theories 
and methodology, will we finally be able to stop relying on Hill’s work. The history of Cyprus is a 
field open to historians, since it has been neglected for so long. 


Marios Hadjianastasis 
University of Crete 
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ideals, while educated Greeks, even those sympathetic to the message of the Enlightenment, were far 
from ignorant of Orthodox traditions and beliefs. 

On other points, what Doulis has to say is worthy of consideration. The conflict between 
privilege and merit emerges interestingly in the juxtaposition of a series of characters: Philaretos and 
Chamoleonis [sic] in The Painter, Avyerinopoulos and the Exile in The Exile of 1831. Especially 
telling are the similarities that Doulis points out between characters he defines as arrivistes or social 
climbers (Avyerinopoulos in The Exile of 1831, Kallistratos Evyenidis in Xouth the Ape, lapetos and 
Tassos Vlekas in Thanos Vlekas, Chamaileonidis in The Painter, and Alexandros Favinis [not 
Favini] in The Polypath). Setting aside objections as to whether Favinis belongs to this group, as he 
is less an opportunist/picaresque character than a positive example of someone able to adapt to 
changing circumstances, one would have liked this discussion to have been carried a step further: in 
fashioning their characters, to what extent did the authors rely on recognizable literary stereotypes? 

The novel that receives the best analysis is Thanos Vlekas (1855-6), described as ‘the most 
searching fictional statement about Greek society in the nineteenth century’ (p. 211). Doulis reiter- 
ates older views on the novel's critical and satirical nature, but underestimates the fact that 
Palaiologos and Pitzipios had already acutely depicted aspects of Greek social pathology. Here, it 
would have been useful for the author to address Takis Kayialis's revisionist suggestion that the 
novel's plot harks back to 1837-8, that Kalligas draws on established literary motifs more than 
observation and that his aim is not social criticism and satire but political intervention.? Unfortu- 
nately, Doulis omits here telling remarks he has presented elsewhere, which could have engaged 
with Kayialis's intriguing question regarding the social reality portrayed in the novel: namely that 
Reverend Jonas King was a real-life inspiration for the novelist and that there is a connection 
between Hephaestidis's views on language and Panayiotis Soutsos's assertions in the New School of 
the Written Word (1853)." He does, however, include his previous perceptive observations on the 
importance that Kalligas assigns to the notion of ‘common sense’ as a primary value in personal and 
public affairs. 

By offering plot summaries and biographical notes on the authors, by examining, alongside 
frequently discussed texts, lesser-known works, such as the novels of Ramphos, and by discussing 
ideological problems confronted by nineteenth-century Greece, Doulis makes this literature acces- 
sible to the non-Greek reader. This informative book might have been more valuable if it were not, 
as the author himself wistfully warns, ‘obsolete’ (p. 7) following its publication. For Out of the 
Ashes to have had a more lasting value, its author should have kept more abreast of current discus- 
sions of nineteenth-century literature. He should also have investigated, with greater subtlety than 
is apparent here, the ideological contexts within which these texts were conceived and discussed. 
The absence of such critical rigour restricts the importance of a book conceived with the best of 
intentions but rather imperfectly executed.’ 


Georgia Gotsi 
University of Patras 


! Pantelis Voutouris, Qç sig KaOpEntny... I potdceic Kai vnoBécerc yix tyy eAAnvixy neGoypagía tov 19?" gróva (Athens 1995), 


p. 36. 
* Anna Katsiyianni, in And tov Aéavópo otov Aovký Adpa. MeAéteg yia tnv neCoypagia tyg nepiddov 1830-1880 (Irakleio 
1997), p. 31. 

3 Nasos Vagenas, «Etooyoyyikó» in H nadoidtepy neloypagra uag (Athens 1996), vol. 3, p. 10. 

* On these issues see Pan. Moullas, “Evowywyh” in H nadaictepy necoypaqío pac (Athens 1998), vol. 1, pp. 95—6 and 116, and 
Apostolos Sachinis, Occ pía koi &yvwaty iwwtopía tov pvliotopýuatoç otyv EAAdÓx 1760—1870 (Athens 1992), pp. 63-88 and 
165-81. 

* Takis Kayialis, “TlabAoc KaAAvy&c. Tapovciacon — AvOorAdéynon” in H nadadtepy neloypagra pas (Athens 1996), 
vol. 4, pp. 158-80. 

$ Kayialis, *IIanóAoc KoXAy&c. IIapovoíaor] — AvOoasynon”, p. 163. 

7 T. Doulis, “Pavlos Kalligas and Thanos Vlekas: The Lack of Common Sense among the Greeks", JMGS 17/1 (1999), 85-106 
(pp. 99-102). On the relation to Soutsos's linguistic views see Roderick Beaton, An Introduction to Modern Greek Literature 
(Oxford 1994), pp. 333-4. 

* Also, regrettably accents were omitted from the Greek texts. 


David Nicolle, Warriors and their Weapons around the Time of the Crusades: Relationships 
between Byzantium, the West and the Islamic World. Variorum Collected Studies Series. Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2002. Pp. xiv, 324. 


Any work that promises accurate information about the Middle Ages is to be welcomed. David 
Nicolle reprints eleven articles in the extremely valuable Variorum series, which he illustrates 
with hundreds of line drawings, made after inspecting wall paintings, stone carvings, manuscript 
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illuminations and other sources in numerous journeys around Europe and the Middle East. These 
illustrations are intended to enable us to assess the extent of the circulation of military ideas 
amongst Byzantines, Franks and what he often calls ‘Muslims’. The amount of work involved in 
making these illustrations must have been prodigious. Any attempt to assess the importance of 
Nicolle’s conclusions has to begin by paying tribute to his industry and courage. 

What has Nicolle established? The articles, ten dating from the 1980s and 1990s, and one 
published here for the first time, regard military/technological achievements as cultural products, 
and are based on the thesis that influences flowed in both directions between West and East. 
The strength of the book lies in article IV, “The impact of the European couched lance on Muslim 
military tradition’, in which Nicolle challenges, albeit not explicitly, R. Allan Brown’s view that 
the adoption of the couched lance by the eleventh-century Normans led to the creation of a near- 
irresistible shock force.! Nicolle ably demonstrates that the heavy cavalry tactics of the Crusaders 
proved unsuccessful in the face of flexible Arab cavalry. Subsequent research by other scholars has 
corroborated this conclusion. 

In addition, it is highly commendable that Nicolle draws attention (IV: 18-32) to an unpub- 
lished Furüsiyya, an Arabic rider training manual, the majority of which remains untranslated.? 
His assertion, however, that ‘medieval Europe produced no literature to compare with Islam’s 
Furüsiyya' (IV: 15) is doubtful. If it is true, Delbriick’s masterly study (not mentioned by Nicolle) of 
the reception of Xenophon’s On Horsemanship and Vegetius’s De re militari by several medieval 
authors (from Rabanus Maurus, eighth-ninth centuries, to Roberto Valturio, fifteenth century) will 
require revision.? 

The articles address a variety of subjects: ‘Medieval warfare: the unfriendly interface’ (I) offers 
general reflections on how warring societies influence each other technologically. The following 
pieces are linked by a search in pictorial evidence for weaponry common to Byzantines, “Muslims” 
and Crusaders. In particular, Nicolle investigates (IX, X and XI) the carved capitals in the cathedral 
cloister in Monreale near Palermo; the ceiling of the Cappella Palatina in Palermo itself, and the 
painted ceiling of the baptistery in Parma. Referring extensively to his own renditions, he argues 
that ‘changes in military technology within one culture reflected influence from other cultures’. 

Here, I suspect that the method is at fault. Nicolle relies heavily on contemporaneous art as a 
source of evidence for the military technology in use at the time. But realism was hardly a principle 
for Byzantine artists, who preferred to illustrate the present by means of stylized mannerisms 
pertaining to an idealized past. Byzantine art abounds with military figures whose equipment must 
have been obsolete long before they were depicted. Similarly, Muslim illustrators tended to employ 
patterns and motifs whose realistic intent cannot be taken for granted. Nicolle seems to be aware of 
the incongruity between art and military technology, but, nonetheless, persists in using the former as 
a reliable source for the latter, and does not query the idiosyncrasies of medieval art. For example, 
he argues that ‘substantial daggers do not appear in European art until the close of the thirteenth 
century and were not common until the close of the fourteenth’ (VI: 331). Given that proportion did 
not rank highly in medieval art, one would appreciate further elaboration—see the dagger (or is it 
a sword?) in Larousse Encyclopedia of Byzantine and Medieval Art, fig. 158.^ 

Nicolle's references to his own drawings are not always effective: in his discussion of the 
figures on the Umayyad painted bathhouse of Qusayr ‘Amra of ‘Amman in what is now Jordan (II: 
302) he disregards the (mostly) coloured facsimiles by Mielich in the second volume of Kusejr ‘Amra 
printed for the Vienna Academy in 1907, a book which, despite the often substantial criticisms it 
elicited, remains the most serviceable iconic reproduction of the frescoes.? 

Nicolle is, perhaps, less convincing in his use of literary sources. The reasoning behind some of 
his selections is not obvious. He refers (IV: 15), for example, to Jean de Meung's L'art de chevalerie 
(which is a translation of the fourth-century De re militari by the Roman Vegetius and not, as 
stated, of an anonymous Byzantine work of the tenth). It is not clear (to me) on what grounds Jean, 
also known as ‘Clopinel’, who made his name with such a work as Le roman de la rose, qualifies as 
an authority on soldiery and lance throwing. Some other sources are taken at face value by Nicolle 
without allowing for the literary conventions of the time: the argument about how the heavy thrust- 
ing lance was lashed to a horse's neck is undermined by reference to Heliodoros's Aithiopika, which 
is a Hellenistic novel, a genre notorious for set-piece descriptions (IV: 8). Some sources are given 
in translation, like Leo’s Tactica, which Nicolle translates into English from the 1771 French trans- 
lation by Joly de Maizeroy (I: 588-90), although it is readily available in Patrologia graeca (107: 
671-1120). 

There is room for improvement in the checking of primary sources. To illustrate a point about 
‘splinted or lamellar upper-arm defenses and skirts’ (VI: 329), Nicolle refers to a figure in 
‘Cambridge, University Library, MS 01.02, fol. 63". The reference should be to ‘MS Oo.1.1—2' 
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which, however, was withdrawn in the 1960s and is now available only in microfilm. The illustra- 
tion there is so dark that it is almost a surmise to say anything about defences at all; it is almost 
certain that there are no skirts. 

Perhaps more importantly, Nicolle does not place his sources in a historical context. To lend 
weight to his argument that the late Byzantines were influenced by ‘the military styles of Islam’, 
Nicolle refers to ‘Pisanallo’s [sic] famous bronze medallion’ (IV: 32), where John VIII Palaeologos is 
casually described as ‘dressed as a typical Islamic light-cavalry horse-archer’. Nicolle offers no illus- 
tration of the medallion, and no discussion of the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-45) which John 
attended in order to muster Latin help for the faltering empire. It is, at first sight, inconceivable that 
John would dress himself as a non-Christian warrior in such a context. On the obverse John is 
depicted with long spiral curls emerging from beneath a hat with a tall conical crown and a high 
upturned brim pointed at the front, and wearing a high hard collar. The inscription in Greek iden- 
tifies him as the Roman emperor. The reverse of the medallion shows John on an ambling horse 
passing a wayside cross wearing the same hat, and a quiver hung by the saddle. It is not clear why 
this figure resembles such an over-generalization as the ‘Islamic archer’, and no reference is made to 
the 1966 standard text on this medallion by Roberto Weiss.® 

If Nicolle wished to draw on the authority of Pisanello, whose testimony is significant because 
he was presumably present at the Council and might have seen the emperor with his own eyes, 
he should have referred to Pisanello’s double-sided sheets, exhibited in the Musée du Louvre and the 
Art Institute of Chicago, in which John is dressed in Egyptian tiraz robes; his hunting weapons 
and leather casings (leather-sheathed sabre, bow, darts, bowcase, belt and quiver) are drawn 
in large size.’ These were indeed of Mamlük or Ottoman manufacture. The gear was presented to 
the emperor or his father (Manuel II) by the Egyptian sultan al-Mu'ayyad, and John displayed it in 
Ferrara, of all places, as a form of indirect propaganda to make the point that, even at that dire 
moment of Ottoman threat, his authority was recognized by Mamlük and Turcoman rulers. This 
delicate point is rather far removed from Nicolle's assumption that because the ‘Muslims’ were 
advancing, the emperor was dressed in ‘Islamic’ fashion. The confusion of John with Mehmed II 
began in fifteenth century Florence with artists who could not read the Greek inscription on the 
medallion, but scholarship investigated this issue many years ago (Weiss: 27-8). 

The above objections do not imply any disagreement with the basic thesis of Warriors and 
their Weapons. David Nicolle displays the same formidable energy for primary research that under- 
lies his numerous popular publications. There can be no doubt that this book will be of use to 
students of medieval weaponry. 


Kostas Yiavis 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 


! R. Allan Brown, The Normans and the Norman Conquest (2nd edn, reprint, Woodbridge 1994) 41-2. 

? Now see Shihab al-Sarraf, ‘Furtisiyya literature of the Mamlük period’, in Furssiya, ed. David Alexander (Riyadh 1996) 1: 
118-35. 

3 Hans Delbrück, Geschichte der Kriegskunst im Rahmen der politischen Geschichte (Berlin 1907) III, 670-8. 

Larousse Encyclopedia of Byzantine and Medieval Art, ed. René Huyghe (1958; revised edn, Feltham 1963). 

Alois Musil, et al. (eds), Kusejr 'Amra...Mit einer Karte von Arabia Petraea (Vienna 1907), II. 

* Robert Weiss, Pisanello's Medallion of the Emperor John VIII Palaeologus (London 1966). 


7 Now published in Helen C. Evans (ed.), Byzantium: Faith and Power (1261-1557) (New Haven and London 2004) 528-9. 
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Aikaterini Aristeidou, Anekdota engrafa tis kypriakis istorias apo to Archeio tis Venetias, Vol. 4. 
Nicosia: Cyprus Research Centre, 2003. Pp. 397 


The Venetian period remains one of the least studied aspects of the post-Byzantine era of the history 
of Cyprus. It would be no exaggeration to claim that the most up-to-date monograph on this period, 
and indeed on the history of Cyprus in general, is Hill's four-volume History of Cyprus (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1948—52), written in the 1940s. Although more recent works have 
attempted a more holistic analysis of the history of Cyprus, Hill's work remains the key reference 
for any aspiring student or researcher. The dearth of both publications on and exhaustive research 
into this period of Cypriot history means that any publication of new source material is to be 
welcome and encouraged. 

The period covered by the sources published here was one of fluctuating Veneto-Ottoman 
relations. With the continuing rise of the Ottoman Empire as the indisputable power in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the Venetian strongholds in the area came under increasing threat. Cyprus itself was 
raided by the Ottoman fleet shortly after the Venetians lost Preveza to the Ottomans in 1538. In 
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Dimitris Tziovas, ed., Greece and the Balkans: Identities, Perceptions and Cultural Encounters since 
the Enlightenment. Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003. Pp. ix+280. 


In her landmark book Imagining the Balkans (Oxford 1997) Maria Todorova distinguished 
carefully between the imaginatively constructed Balkans, a region designated by pejorative 
generalization, and the ‘realia’ of the Balkan region, the truly existing common historical legacy 
of its lands and peoples. This latter and ‘real’ aspect of. the Balkans forms the subject of the articles 
collected in the volume Greece and the Balkans, edited by Dimitris Tziovas. The articles attempt to 
weigh the connections and common factors that relate Greek culture to the Slavic, Romanian, and 
Albanian lands of south-eastern Europe. While the Greek component of the Balkan region is some- 
what privileged in this scholarly treatment, in accordance with Tziovas’s introductory observation 
that ‘Greek culture since the Enlightenment has served as a channel of western modernization 
and intellectual change for other Balkan countries’, the cumulative effect of the contributions is to 
suggest that Greece formed both an integral part of and an integrating force in south-eastern 
Europe. In the introduction Tziovas asks, ‘Was there a shared Balkan culture or common Balkan 
mentality?’ and the volume as a whole answers, implicitly, yes. 

Tziovas notes the particular importance of the eighteenth century as an age of ‘remarkable 
fluidity of linguistic and ethnic identities in the Balkan region’, and the volume commences with a 
fascinating contribution by Paschalis Kitromilides who argues here, as elsewhere, with exceptional 
insight and subtlety for a common regional Orthodox culture in the eighteenth century. Scholars in 
the field will be familiar with the development of this argument in his book about Iosipos 
Moisiodax (Princeton 1992), and in the article ‘Balkan Mentality: History, Legend, Imagination’ (in 
Nations and Nationalism, 1996). In the current volume Kitromilides pursues his arguments at the 
stunning Orthodox church sites of Dragomirna in Bukovina and Arbanassi in Bulgaria. Kitromilides 
is particularly concerned to avoid the ‘anchronistic misunderstanding’ of attributing national cul- 
tural meanings to sites that transcend national analysis, but are rather ‘Balkan’ in their common 
regional aspects. Dragomirna must be understood as something more than Moldavian, Ukrainian, 
and Greek in its cultural formation, while Arbanassi likewise transcends the labels of Vlach, Greek, 
and Bulgarian. Indeed it is the mulitiplicity of possible attributions that itself underlines the 
common ‘Balkan’ Orthodox culture reflected in these monuments. 

Tziovas suggests that while Orthodox religion was an integrating factor in the pre-modern 
Balkan mentality, the advent of modern nationalism during the nineteenth century was a divisive 
force, that is, a ‘balkanizing’ force in the pejorative twentieth-century sense of the invented verb. 
This argument is illustrated with particular elegance by Dimitris Livanios in his essay on Greek his- 
torical writing about Serbs and Bulgarians, from the seventeenth century to the twentieth century. 
Livanios begins with the Greek poem of Stavrinos the Vestiary composed at the court of Michael the 
Brave in Wallachia in 1602, celebrating Michael in his war against the Turks and likewise appreci- 
ating both Serbs and Bulgarians as Orthodox Christian combatants. In the age of Enlightenment 
Grigorios Konstantas and Daniel Philippidis, in their New Geography, still presented a positive 
account of the Bulgarians as hard-working, hospitable, and ‘simple’, though the attribution 
of simplicity certainly included some element of implicit condescension on the part of the Greek 
authors with their own sense of civilized superiority. By the middle of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos, influenced by modern nationalist values, celebrated the Greek 
Byzantine empire that ‘saved us from Slavs and Bulgarians’, who were explicitly labeled as barbar- 
ians. The barbarousness of Bulgarian medieval history was further emphasized by N.I. Kokkonis in 
his nineteenth-century History of the Bulgarians, and carried over into twentieth-century historio- 
graphy in the writings of Konstantinos Amantos. Territorial tensions with Bulgaria encouraged a 
hostile nationalist bias in Greek historical writing about the Bulgarians, while better relations with 
Serbia and Yugoslavia permitted a less hostile historical perspective on the Serbs. Livanios offers an 
almost structuralist appreciation of regional relations as he charts the evolving Greek perspective 
on Serbs and Bulgarians within the interlocking contexts of intellectual and political history. A 
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similarly excellent contribution by Gerasimos Augustinos picks up where Livanios leaves off, and 
focuses on the rival Greek historiographical perspectives of Amantos and Ioannis Sofianopoulos 
who, in the 1920s, offered contrasting accounts of the region. The more nationalist approach of 
Amantos, with his hostility to the Slavs and especially the Bulgarians, was countered by the more 
liberal appreciation of Sofianopoulos who believed that common concerns in south-eastern Europe 
could reconcile the tensions of national partisanship. 

While some articles emphasize the importance of Orthodox unity in south-eastern Europe, 
others recognize that Orthodoxy was not the only religion present in the region. Eyal Ginio suggests 
that the Muslim population of Ottoman Salonica in the eighteenth century poses particular cultural 
issues for the historian. On the one hand, there was an elite Muslim culture that looked beyond 
the Balkan peninsula to Ottoman Turkish, meaning also Persian and Arabic, cultural elements. On 
the other hand, that same elite culture was also influenced by local Salonican elements, including the 
veneration of Muslim saints and holy men who were either closely related to Christian saintly coun- 
terparts or else closely associated with the local history of the region. In this fashion, Muslims too 
participated in the common culture of the region. In an excellent and unusual scholarly contribution 
K.E. Fleming considers the cases of two rabbis of the Ottoman empire, one from sixteenth-century 
Crete, Eliyahu Kapsali, and one from nineteenth-century Sarajevo and Zemlin (near Belgrade), 
Yehuda Alkalai. The methodologically unusual strategy of comparing two rabbinical perspectives 
across a gap of 300 years pays remarkable dividends as Fleming demonstrates that there was a 
distinctively rabbinical perspective on the rise of Ottoman power in the Balkans in the age of 
Suleiman the Magnificent and on the reform of Ottoman rule in the age of Tanzimat. The two 
rabbis thus span the length of Ottoman rule in the Balkans, and in their messianic approach to 
Ottoman phenomena demonstrate that Jewish culture was keyed to an agenda of regional concerns 
in the Balkans and the Eastern Mediterranean. Kapsali on Crete actually conceived of Suleiman as 
a sort of messiah. ‘Alkalai and Kapsali looked both to Ottoman history as a means of understanding 
the Jewish prophetic tradition’, writes Fleming, ‘and to Jewish prophetic tradition as a means of 
understanding Ottoman history’. This article ingeniously suggests how the Ottoman context could 
help to create a common regional culture by providing a common matrix of political reference 
points that attracted the simultaneous attentions of diverse local perspectives, even religiously 
diverse perspectives. 

It would be hard indeed for any single reviewer to do justice to the full range and complexity 
of the articles included in this volume, covering not only history but also literature and music. 
One particularly stimulating contribution concerning music is by John Plemmenos, on music at the 
eighteenth-century Phanariot courts of Jassy and Bucharest. Here Balkan culture appears as the 
intersection of several distinctive currents: Byzantine religious chants, Ottoman military bands, 
Romanian Gypsy music, and Western classical music. Plemmenos points to the importance of 
Dionysios Photeinos and his school of chant in Bucharest, and Nikiphoros of Chios, at the court of 
Jassy, who set to music the Greek poems of the Phanariot poets, but also collected French songs 
from French travellers. Plemmenos makes good use of the travel accounts of Lady Elizabeth Craven 
listening to Turkish trumpeting in Bucharest in 1786, and Sir Robert Ker Porter listening to Western 
dance music at a Bucharest ball in 1820. Another interesting contribution is Maria Lopez Villalba’s 
literary analysis of Rhigas Pheraios’s New Political Constitution of 1797. She demonstrates how 
Rhigas’s ‘translation’ of the French constitution of 1793 was much more an appropriation or adap- 
tation (a ‘balkanization’, Villalba suggests) of the French original for a Balkan context. She effec- 
tively uses direct juxtapositions to show how ‘French citizens’ became, in Rhigas’s Balkan vision, 
‘Greeks, Bulgarians, Albanians, Wallachians, Armenians, Turks and every other kind of race’. At 
the same time, she demonstrates that ‘liberté’ in the French text became, for Rhigas, Eleftheria with 
a capital Epsilon, suggesting independence from the Ottomans. Villalba’s understanding of Rhigas 
is clearly consistent with that of Kitromilides, who has recently published an important article on 
Rhigas and ‘Balkan Cultural Pluralism’ (in History of Political Thought, 2003). 

Greece and the Balkans concludes with some philosophical reflections by Vassilis 
Lambropoulos, who remarks that ‘we do not have a theory of the Balkans’. He attributes this to the 
fact that ‘in order to have a theory, you need access to a port city’, while, in the Balkans, ‘the pan- 
orama of the mountain obstructs the view and hinders theory’. Different readers will have different 
opinions about whether these are useful reflections, but the volume as a whole offers very significant 
and erudite empirical contributions to understanding what ‘Balkan’ might mean in terms of regional 
culture. Appearing in the aftermath of Todorova’s analysis of the relentlessly pejorative deployment 
of the name ‘Balkan’ within the discourse of Balkanism, this volume goes quite a considerable way 
toward demonstrating how that name might be reconsidered as a meaningful and constructive — 
though still challengingly mountainous — concept of historical and cultural analysis. 


Larry Wolff 
Boston College 
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Thomas Doulis, Out of the Ashes: The Emergence of Greek Fiction in the Nineteenth Century. 
From Katharevousa to Ethography. N.p.: Xlibris 2003. Pp. 299. 


In Out of the Ashes, Thomas Doulis offers the English-speaking public the first extended and 
comprehensive presentation of a literature little known to non-Greek readers. In spite of the book's 
subtitle, he concentrates on the novel in the years 1830-80 and excludes issues relating to the devel- 
opment of the short story. Even so, Doulis's engagement with the main authors of the period and his 
attempt to identify the principal themes of their novels are praiseworthy. 

Since the author is considering a large corpus of works, it is logical that he should proceed 
thematically. Nevertheless, Doulis's generic distinctions are not always clear. This is the case with 
the category of historical fiction. Following Georg Lukács's observation that the historical novelist 
reproduces the circumstances of a ‘concrete historical epoch’, Doulis distinguishes this genre from 
‘novels of history’, which ‘deal with historical events while they are still fresh and, in many cases, 
express attitudes still current’ (p. 111). A first observation here is that some of the novels grouped in 
this second category (Thersandros, The Orphan Girl of Chios) have less to do with recent events 
and more with other themes, such as adventure, travel, patriotism, morals and impossible love. 
Secondly, although the parallel examination of The Lord of Morea, The Cretan Weddings and 
Vassiliki, Athenian Sultana is especially interesting because it illustrates their common thematic pre- 
occupation with marriages between members of different religions, one wonders why these novels, 
situated as they are in the distant past, are not also included in the discussion of the ‘historical novel’ 
in chapter four. 

Doulis's comparative approach at times works well, as when he places the Greek debate about 
the importance of the novel in the broader European context of reactions against the genre 
(pp. 55—7). Elsewhere, the insistence on a comparative discussion is less effective, such as when, in 
addressing questions of censorship and self-censorship, he invokes Orwell on writing in authoritar- 
ian societies. It is certainly the case that Greek writers were, on occasion, hampered by ‘fears of legal 
or extra-legal reprisals’ (p. 49); but can one reasonably assume that nineteenth-century Greek soci- 
ety was repressive? And how convincing is the frequently rehearsed argument that ‘it was the lack 
of freedom not only within Greek society but in the Greek writers themselves that was insurmount- 
able’ (p. 49), and that this ‘lack of freedom’ was responsible for ‘the slow emergence of prose fiction’ 
(p. 47)? Might not a more tenable inference be that an author's self-censorship had less to do with 
‘taboo subjects’ (p. 48) and more with the pervasive reaction against the novel?! In any case, was the 
emergence of fiction in the new kingdom really slow, if, in 1833 alone, four novels were in progress 
or completed?? Further, popular literature, which flourished in those years, addressed social prob- 
lems, which demonstrates that writers did not hesitate to point to sources of social injustice or mal- 
treatment. Doulis has very little to say about this. 

This last observation underscores a central problem in Doulis's uds: insufficient familiarity 
with recent scholarship. Over the past decade or so, the critical assessment of nineteenth-century 
literature has evolved. Failure to take account of recent interpretations leads Doulis to repeat 
outdated assertions such as: ‘Greek novelists [...] looked more to the past, whether immediate or 
distant, than to the present for their subject matter’ (p. 63), or, drawing on Spyros Melas's older 
account: ‘nineteenth-century novelists who wrote before the Generation of 1880, ... “employed the 
dead purist”, a conclusion universally accepted’ (p. 107). Yet, as one critic recently emphasized, the 
prose fiction of this period was dominated by the desire for an accurate depiction of contemporary 
social reality, and its language was, ‘to a considerable degree both alive and varied'.? Bibliographical 
gaps result in inadequate analysis. So, in the pages devoted to the criticism of translated novels, 
Doulis refers to Angelos Vlachos and Zanetakis Stephanopoulos from the late 1860s (pp. 52-4). It 
would be more correct to refer to the evident suspicion with which novels were being treated as 
early as the 1830s, which reached a climax in 1856 with Nikolaos Dragoumis’s defence of the ‘good’ 
novel against the attacks of the newspaper Athena.* Doulis does note this attack, but in an 
altogether different context (p. 106), thus missing its importance for his discussion in this earlier 
part of his book. 

Informed readers are unlikely to find much here that is very helpful, not least because of the 
author’s ideological assumptions. Thus, when Doulis examines issues relating to the religious 
colouring of Greek literature, he seems convinced that non-Orthodox beliefs were, of necessity, 
inimical to Greek culture. This assumption gives rise to such extreme formulations as: ‘educated 
Greeks who might have been expected to explain or defend Orthodoxy, were as ignorant of its 
tenets as the uneducated, for they were children of the Enlightenment’ (p. 99) or that nineteenth- 
century Athens because of its neo-classical features ‘might seem [to an ordinary citizen] to have 
become a Catholic city as well’ (p. 98). One might argue that the neo-classical appearance of Athens 
had more to do with its planners’ and inhabitants’ desire to align the city with European urban 
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ideals, while educated Greeks, even those sympathetic to the message of the Enlightenment, were far 
from ignorant of Orthodox traditions and beliefs. 

On other points, what Doulis has to say is worthy of consideration. The conflict between 
privilege and merit emerges interestingly in the juxtaposition of a series of characters: Philaretos and 
Chamoleonis [sic] in The Painter, Avyerinopoulos and the Exile in The Exile of 1831. Especially 
telling are the similarities that Doulis points out between characters he defines as arrivistes or social 
climbers (Avyerinopoulos in The Exile of 1831, Kallistratos Evyenidis in Xouth the Ape, lapetos and 
Tassos Vlekas in Thanos Vlekas, Chamaileonidis in The Painter, and Alexandros Favinis [not 
Favini] in The Polypath). Setting aside objections as to whether Favinis belongs to this group, as he 
is less an opportunist/picaresque character than a positive example of someone able to adapt to 
changing circumstances, one would have liked this discussion to have been carried a step further: in 
fashioning their characters, to what extent did the authors rely on recognizable literary stereotypes? 

The novel that receives the best analysis is Thanos Vlekas (1855-6), described as ‘the most 
searching fictional statement about Greek society in the nineteenth century’ (p. 211). Doulis reiter- 
ates older views on the novel's critical and satirical nature, but underestimates the fact that 
Palaiologos and Pitzipios had already acutely depicted aspects of Greek social pathology. Here, it 
would have been useful for the author to address Takis Kayialis's revisionist suggestion that the 
novel's plot harks back to 1837-8, that Kalligas draws on established literary motifs more than 
observation and that his aim is not social criticism and satire but political intervention.? Unfortu- 
nately, Doulis omits here telling remarks he has presented elsewhere, which could have engaged 
with Kayialis's intriguing question regarding the social reality portrayed in the novel: namely that 
Reverend Jonas King was a real-life inspiration for the novelist and that there is a connection 
between Hephaestidis's views on language and Panayiotis Soutsos's assertions in the New School of 
the Written Word (1853)." He does, however, include his previous perceptive observations on the 
importance that Kalligas assigns to the notion of ‘common sense’ as a primary value in personal and 
public affairs. 

By offering plot summaries and biographical notes on the authors, by examining, alongside 
frequently discussed texts, lesser-known works, such as the novels of Ramphos, and by discussing 
ideological problems confronted by nineteenth-century Greece, Doulis makes this literature acces- 
sible to the non-Greek reader. This informative book might have been more valuable if it were not, 
as the author himself wistfully warns, ‘obsolete’ (p. 7) following its publication. For Out of the 
Ashes to have had a more lasting value, its author should have kept more abreast of current discus- 
sions of nineteenth-century literature. He should also have investigated, with greater subtlety than 
is apparent here, the ideological contexts within which these texts were conceived and discussed. 
The absence of such critical rigour restricts the importance of a book conceived with the best of 
intentions but rather imperfectly executed.’ 


Georgia Gotsi 
University of Patras 


! Pantelis Voutouris, Qç sig KaOpEntny... I potdceic Kai vnoBécerc yix tyy eAAnvixy neGoypagía tov 19?" gróva (Athens 1995), 


p. 36. 
* Anna Katsiyianni, in And tov Aéavópo otov Aovký Adpa. MeAéteg yia tnv neCoypagia tyg nepiddov 1830-1880 (Irakleio 
1997), p. 31. 

3 Nasos Vagenas, «Etooyoyyikó» in H nadoidtepy neloypagra uag (Athens 1996), vol. 3, p. 10. 

* On these issues see Pan. Moullas, “Evowywyh” in H nadaictepy necoypaqío pac (Athens 1998), vol. 1, pp. 95—6 and 116, and 
Apostolos Sachinis, Occ pía koi &yvwaty iwwtopía tov pvliotopýuatoç otyv EAAdÓx 1760—1870 (Athens 1992), pp. 63-88 and 
165-81. 

* Takis Kayialis, “TlabAoc KaAAvy&c. Tapovciacon — AvOorAdéynon” in H nadadtepy neloypagra pas (Athens 1996), 
vol. 4, pp. 158-80. 

$ Kayialis, *IIanóAoc KoXAy&c. IIapovoíaor] — AvOoasynon”, p. 163. 

7 T. Doulis, “Pavlos Kalligas and Thanos Vlekas: The Lack of Common Sense among the Greeks", JMGS 17/1 (1999), 85-106 
(pp. 99-102). On the relation to Soutsos's linguistic views see Roderick Beaton, An Introduction to Modern Greek Literature 
(Oxford 1994), pp. 333-4. 

* Also, regrettably accents were omitted from the Greek texts. 


David Nicolle, Warriors and their Weapons around the Time of the Crusades: Relationships 
between Byzantium, the West and the Islamic World. Variorum Collected Studies Series. Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2002. Pp. xiv, 324. 


Any work that promises accurate information about the Middle Ages is to be welcomed. David 
Nicolle reprints eleven articles in the extremely valuable Variorum series, which he illustrates 
with hundreds of line drawings, made after inspecting wall paintings, stone carvings, manuscript 
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Byzantine glass mosaic tesserae: some material 


considerations! 


Liz James 
Department of Art History, University of Sussex 


Issues about the manufacture of Byzantine mosaics and the implications of these in 
wider terms relating to social and economic questions about the art form have been little 
discussed. This paper brings together evidence about Byzantine glass mosaic tesserae gath- 
ered from archaeology, glass technology and glass analysis, and synthesizes these into a 
discussion of three aspects: distribution; manufacture; trade and price. It looks to examine 
how these different elements can be used to form a more detailed composite picture about 
the production and distribution of Byzantine mosaics. It also proposes ways in which glass 
analysis can be used in a more coherent way to extend our understanding of mosaic glass 


production. 


Byzantine mosaics are often said to be the most elaborate and expensive form of mural 
decoration.” Yet little is known about how Byzantine mosaics were made and where the 
materials for making them came from.’ The study of Byzantine glass mosaics tends to fall 
into the gap between mosaic studies, dominated by Roman floor mosaics, and glass stud- 
ies, concerned with vessels and window glass. Discussions about mosaics tend to focus on 
questions of style and iconography; discussions about glass tend to make little reference 
to mosaics. Excavation reports sometimes separate glass and mosaics widely; and within 


the context of Byzantine glass studies, the fabrication of glass tesserae for wall and roof 


1 This paper was written as the result of a Leverhulme Research Fellowship. I am most grateful to the 
Leverhulme Trust for their support. Many people have been most generous with their time, responses to 
queries, advice and references. | would like to thank in particular Robert Brill, Ian Freestone, Cesare Fiori, 
Claire Nesbitt, Nadine Schibille, Ann Terry, Mariangela Vandini, Marco Verita, and Michelle O’Malley. 

2 See for example Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, ed. A. Kazhdan et al. (Oxford 1991) 1412-13, and 
A. Cutler, ‘The industries of art’ in The Economic History of Byzantium, Seventh to Fifteenth Centuries, ed. 
A. Laiou, II (Washington 2002) 557-61. 

3 Much of what is said is based on assumptions about early Italian mosaics, drawn from C. Harding, ‘The 
production of medieval mosaics: the Orvieto evidence’ DOP 43 (1989), 73-102. 
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mosaics has barely been mentioned.* This paper brings together and synthesizes material 
from a range of secondary sources in order to create a composite picture of the production 
of Byzantine mosaic glass tesserae within the context of the distribution of mosaics and 
the making of glass in the Late Antique and Byzantine worlds. It restricts itself to glass; 
a study of the other materials of Byzantine mosaics is beyond its scope. 

Through a clearer understanding of the raw materials of mosaics, a broader picture 
of mosaic manufacture can be developed. Four key areas are investigated: the spread of 
glass mosaics in the Byzantine world; the manufacture of glass and its implications for 
making mosaics; the uses of chemical analysis in dating and locating glass tesserae; and 
issues of cost. Simply by examining the spread of glass mosaic within the Byzantine world, 
it becomes possible to explore often unspoken assumptions about the extent of mosaics, 
and what this might say about their significance as an artistic medium. By investigating 
questions about the production of glass and tesserae, a clearer picture of the availability 
of glass tesserae as a medium becomes apparent and, from this, a sense of how easy or 
difficult it might have been to obtain the materials for a mosaic. A consideration of where 
the glass for mosaics came from offers some insights into how mosaics were actually put 
up — the availability of colours, for example, must have dictated, in part, the appearance 
of a mosaic. Further, such reflections are not only relevant in the context of artistic 
practices, but also feed into a wider debate about the nature of trade, exchange and the 
movement of objects within the Mediterranean during the Byzantine period. 


Sites of mosaics 


One crucial area of enquiry is that of how widely glass mosaics might have been 
employed, across both space and time, and the implications that this distribution has 
for our understanding of the significance of the medium. It is almost a truism within 
Byzantine studies to think of wall mosaics as relatively scarce, as limited to the major cities 
of the empire and as expensive, afforded only by the very wealthy, above all, by emperors 
in Constantinople and popes in Rome. Related to this is the apparently logical corollary 


4 The two standard accounts of Byzantine glass are both over thirty years old: J. Philippe, Le Monde byzantin 
dans l'histoire de la verrerie (Bologna 1970), and A. Grabar, ‘La verrerie d'art byzantine au Moyen Age’, 
Fondation Eugéne Piot. Monuments et Mémoires 57 (1971) 89—128. Both are concerned almost exclusively with 
‘luxury’ glass and objets d'art. A. von Saldern, ‘Byzantine glass: Problems of terminology and chronology’, in 
Gilded and enamelled glass from the Middle East, ed. R. Ward (London 1998) 1-3, is equally concerned with 
these questions, though he does acknowledge the existence of other sorts of Byzantine glass. V. Frangois and 
J.-M. Spieser, ‘Pottery and glass in Byzantium’, in Economic History of Byzantium 593-8, barely discuss 
mosaic. Elsewhere, Philippe, ‘Reflections on Byzantine glass’, 1st International Anatolian Glass Symposium 
1988 (Istanbul 1990) 43, notes that it is ‘beyond doubt that glass was present in the Byzantine treasuries’ yet fails 
to mention the tons of glass that filled churches throughout the city. A notable exception to this trend is 
M. Mundell Mango and J. Henderson, ‘Glass at medieval Constantinople: Preliminary scientific evidence’, in 
Constantinople and its Hinterland, ed. G. Dagron and C. Mango (Aldershot 1995) 333-58. 
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that mosaicists themselves must have been based in these key centres and that where 
mosaics are found outside the empire, in, say, Kiev or Venice or even Georgia, they must 
reflect an import or a borrowing of techniques, workmen and materials by foreign powers 
in order to assert themselves in relation to Byzantium. The nature of the buildings 
in which wall mosaics survive and of the written Byzantine sources describing mosaics 
suggests a use of the medium as a sign of status and acculturation, as an indicator of 
wealth and prestige, and as one increasingly restricted to rulers. 

However, this emphasis on important sites with well-known patrons may not offer an 
entirely accurate picture. Lesser buildings than the great churches of Rome and Constan- 
tinople also contained mosaics. On Cyprus, for example, three apparently small and insig- 
nificant churches, Livadia, Lythrankomi and Kiti, all contained extensive mosaics in their 
apses, dating between the sixth and seventh centuries, and at Durrés, a small mosaic 
is known from a tiny church inside the galleries of the amphitheatre, dated to the same 
period.” There is considerable archaeological evidence to suggest that mosaics were more 
common than has previously been recognised. In Turkey, mosaic glass tesserae have been 
found at a wide variety of sites. These range in scale and size from large churches in the 
city of Amorium, dated between the seventh and tenth centuries, in Dereagzi in the late 
ninth century, and in Sardis during the thirteenth century, to small churches in Cilicia and 
Isauria, such as Anazarbus, Meryemlik, Dag Pazari, Corycus, Yemiskiim, and Ciftlik, 
all dating between the fifth and ninth centuries.® In the Pontos, glass mosaic tesserae have 
been reported from Aşağı Akcale (perhaps early sixth century), Koloneia (early tenth 
century), and the Chrysokephalos church in Trebizond (possibly tenth-eleventh century 
but more probably 1214-35). This distribution of glass mosaic is not restricted to Asia 


5 A.H.S. Megaw, ‘Byzantine architecture and decoration in Cyprus: Metropolitan or provincial?, DOP 28 
(1974) 57-88. Livadia: A.H.S. Megaw and E.J.W. Hawkins, ‘A fragmentary mosaic of the Orant Virgin in 
Cyprus’, Actes du XIV Congrés International des études byzantins, Bucharest 1972, HI (1976) 363-6. Kiti: 
A.H.S. Megaw, ‘Early Byzantine monuments in Cyprus in the light of recent discoveries’, Akten des XI 
Internationalen Byzantinistenkongresses, Munich 1958 (1960) 345-51. Lythrankomi: A.H.S. Megaw and E.J.W. 
Hawkins, The church of the Panagia Kanakaria at Lythrankomi in Cyprus (Washington 1977). Durrës: 
N. Thierry, ‘Une mosaique à Dyrrachium’, Cahiers Archéologiques 18 (1968) 227-9, and A. Ducellier, La 
Facade maritime de l'Albanie au Moyen Age (Thessaloniki c.1981) 32-4. 

6 Amorium: M.A.V. Gill, Amorium Reports, Finds I: the Glass (1987—97) (Oxford 2002) esp. 14, 105, 262; 
J. Witte-Orr, ‘Fresco and mosaic fragments from the Lower City Church’, in Amorium Reports II: Research 
Papers and Technical Reports, ed. C.S. Lightfoot (Oxford 2003) 139-56. Dereagzi: J. Morganstern, The Byzan- 
tine Church at Dereagzt and its Decoration (Tübingen 1983). Sardis: H. Buchwald, ‘Sardis Church E: A prelimi- 
nary report’, JOBG 26 (1977) 265-99. Anazarbus: M. Gough, ‘Anazarbus’, Anatolian Studies 2, (1952), 115. 
Cilicia and Isauria: S. Hill, The Early Byzantine Churches of Cilicia and Isauria (Aldershot 1996). Ciftlik: 
S. Hill, ‘Ciftlik’, Anatolian Studies 45 (1995) 224—5. It should be noted that in the majority of cases cited in this 
paper, the presence of tesserae is simply recorded and little or no information is provided about quantity, 
weight or colour. 

7 For the Pontos, A.A.M. Bryer and D. Winfield, The Byzantine Monuments and Topography of the Pontos 
(Washington 1985) 150, 176, 238. It is possible that Bessarion’s description of the palace at Trebizond includes 
a description of mosaics (ibid., 184). 
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Minor. In the Levant, glass wall mosaic tesserae have been found on an equally extensive 
range of sites, and covering a similarly broad chronology. These include Kartmin and 
Shikmona, and a series of lesser-known buildings such as the church of the Theotokos on 
Mt Gerizim and the fifth- to seventh-century church at Khirbat al-Karak, on the south- 
west tip of Lake Tiberias.’ Although glass tesserae, including gold, were recorded here, the 
excavators did not believe the church to have been particularly rich or important, suggest- 
ing that the architecture was insubstantial and poor, and noting that there was no means 
of identifying to whom the church was dedicated.’ In Croatia, it has been claimed that 
in the Early Christian period, ‘almost all ruins of palaces, villas, basilicas, baptisteries, 
mausoleums and baths [...] have traces of wall mosaics’.!° Similarly, on Cyprus, Megaw 
has stated that wall mosaic tesserae were found among the remains of ‘many’ early 
churches on Cyprus and that many more churches would ‘certainly’ have been decorated 
with wall mosaics, going so far as to suggest that Cyprus could and did support its own 
mosaic workshops.'' Elsewhere, in Greece, evidence for wall mosaics stretches beyond 
the familiar sites such as Hosios Loukas, Nea Moni and Daphni to include Corinth, 
Amphipolis, Philippi, Knossos and Athens, and in Italy, Irina Andreescu-Treadgold’s 
corpus has revealed the considerable extent of mosaic decoration over both time and 
place.” 


8 Kartmin: E.J.W. Hawkins and M. Mundell, ‘The mosaics of the monastery of Mar Samuel, Mar Simeon 
and Mar Gabriel near Kartmin; with a note on the Greek inscriptions by Cyril Mango’ DOP 27 (1973) 280-96. 
Shikmona and other sites: A. Ovadiah, Corpus of the Byzantine churches in the Holy Land (Bonn 1970) and 
B. Bagatti, Ancient Christian villages of Samaria (Jerusalem 2002), e.g. 72, where Bagatti records picking up 
gold tesserae. 

9 P. Delougaz and R.C. Haines, A Byzantine Church at Khirbat al-Karak (Chicago 1960) esp. 26-7, 49 and 56. 
10 M. Buzov, ‘Early Christian mosaics on the Adriatic coast’, Acta XIII Congressus Internationalis 
Archaeologiae Christianae, IH (Split 1998) 175-86. 

11 Megaw, ‘Byzantine architecture and decoration in Cyprus’, 74. Disappointingly, he nowhere expands on 
this statement. Examples include Kourion and Kalavasos: E. Herscher, ‘Archaeology in Cyprus’, American 
Journal of Archaeology 99 (1995) 291. For mosaic workshops, A.H.S. Megaw ‘Interior decoration in early 
Christian Cyprus’, Acts of 15th International Byzantine Congress (Athens 1976) 3—29. 

12 Corinth: R. Scranton, J.W. Shaw and L. Ibrahim, Kenchreai, Eastern Port of Corinth, L: Topography and 
Architecture, I (Leiden 1978) 105; J.M. Shelley, ‘The Christian basilica at the Cenchrean Gate at Corinth’, 
Hesperia 12 (1943) 166—89. Amphipolis: K. Hattersley-Smith, Byzantine Public Architecture between the Fourth 
and Eleventh Centuries AD, with Special Reference to the Towns of Byzantine Macedonia (Thessaloniki 1996) 
106 and refs. Philippi: E. Kourkoutidou-Nikolaidou, ‘Vitraux paléochrétiens a Philippes’, Corsi sull’arte 
Ravennati 31 (1984) 277-96. Knossos: W.H.C. Frend and D.E. Johnston, ‘The Byzantine basilical church at 
Knossos’, ABSA 57 (1962) 190. Athens: A. Frantz, The Athenian Agora, vol 20: The Church of the Holy 
Apostles (Princeton 1971) 13, and n. 22; the British Museum owns tesserae from the Byzantine church in the 
Parthenon. Italy: I. Andreescu, ‘Les mosaiques de la lagune vénitienne aux environs de 1100’, Acts of 15th 
International Byzantine Congress (Athens 1976) 15-30, and Andreescu, ‘A corpus of wall-mosaics, Venice, 
Greece, St Sophia: progress and prospects’, Byzantine Studies Congress Abstracts 5 (1979) 51-2. Also 
A. Gasparetto, ‘Matrici e aspetti della vetraria veneziana e veneta medievale’, Journal of Glass Studies 21 (1979) 
76-97, 
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The quantity of evidence for mosaic that is apparent in this preliminary investigation 
of sites is surprising. Even a very partial sample suggests that mosaics were considerably 
more widespread throughout the Byzantine Empire than has previously been recognized 
and that the medium was employed with some consistency over a long period of time. 
The conventional time-frame for mosaic-making traces Byzantine wall mosaics from 
the traditions of Roman wall and pavement mosaics into the sixth and seventh centuries, 
but sees it as declining in the seventh and eighth centuries and reviving after Iconoclasm 
in the ninth century on a lesser and more restricted scale, one confined almost exclusively 
to emperors.? However, this survey suggests that this chronology is not as straightfor- 
ward as has appeared and that a perceived gap in mosaic-making in the seventh to eighth 
centuries, which is largely based on Constantinopolitan evidence, may not exist as an 
empire-wide phenomenon. The archaeological evidence also implies a considerable and 
diverse pattern of patronage, for it is clear that mosaics were used in both rich and poor 
churches, large and small buildings. 

These findings also raise a great many questions. How did tesserae get to these wide- 
ranging sites? Were mosaic tesserae made locally or on site or imported (from where?) 
along with marbles and other fixtures and fittings? Bringing a quantity of either glass 
or tesserae overland to a place such as Amorium would have been no easy feat, yet at 
Amorium, there is little incontrovertible on-site evidence of glass working." It has been 
suggested that mosaic tesserae were perhaps brought in there by itinerant mosaicists, 
though the quantities involved — over 162 kilograms survive and this is perhaps 196 of the 
overall amount required — might be seen as an excessive burden on the artist.’ Finally, 
what were the cost implications? Can this apparent wide distribution be seen as suggesting 


that tesserae themselves were relatively inexpensive? 


The manufacture of glass 


These are questions that can only be answered within the context of glass-making and 
distribution more generally. The evidence for glass manufacture suggests very strongly 
that glass for glassware, and thus plausibly for mosaics, was exported as raw glass. 
Consequently, only secondary glass-working on any particular site needed to be carried 
out to produce glass objects. 


13 For an account of wall and roof mosaics up to the fourth century, see F. Sear, Roman Wall and Vault 
Mosaics (Heidelberg 1977). The re-use of tesserae by Basil I is seen as evidence for a drop in production, Cutler, 
‘Industries of art’, 560. 

14 C. Lightfoot and E. Ivison, ‘Concluding remarks’, in Gill, Amorium Reports: The Glass, 259-64, though 
they feel it plausible that everyday glassware would be of local manufacture. 

15 Ibid., citing Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 1412-13. Witte-Orr, ‘Fresco and mosaic fragments’, says 
that the 23,000+ tesserae recovered perhaps made up 1% of the total required. 
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The acknowledged view of glass manufacture proposes that, during the Roman 
period, there were numerous glass factories and workshops across the empire, but espe- 
cially in the Levant, Egypt and Italy. After c.AD 400, glass manufacture appears to 
have suffered a noticeable reduction in output and quality, with luxury glass produced 
only within the Sassanian Empire. In this period, glass from the Near East, including the 
Levant, tended to be ordinary tableware, window glass and tesserae. Between the seventh 
and tenth centuries, Arab raids in the eastern Mediterranean appear to have affected glass 
production, though the general impact of this is unclear, for glass continued to be pro- 
duced in the traditional glass-making centres along the coast of the eastern Mediterranean, 
and in sites such as Alexandria, Baghdad and Raqqa. Thus glass and glass objects con- 
tinued to be made in the Levant and Egypt consistently from the Roman period onwards, 
and production was perhaps disrupted, but not broken by the spread of Islam: glass as a 
material continued to be relatively easily obtainable throughout the Byzantine age." 

The glass industry had two stages: the making of raw glass and the manufacture of 
glass objects. In the Levant, certainly up to the seventh century, and probably beyond, raw 
glass was manufactured in large amounts at temporary sites. It was produced in blocks or 
slabs for breaking up, melting down and reforming into objects at another site.'* At Beth 
She'arim, a huge tank furnace and a nine-ton slab of glass was discovered in situ, dated 
originally to the fourth to sixth centuries, but now re-dated to the ninth.'? At Bet Eliezer 
in the sixth and seventh centuries, seventeen purpose-built short-term furnaces could each 
have produced at one firing enough glass for one million glass vessels weighing 150 
grams." At Tyre, the glass factory was made up of at least four furnaces with the overall 
capacity to make over 140 tons of raw glass. Furnace 1 alone would have produced over 
thirty-seven tons of glass each time it was used, enough for just under 250,000 glass vessels 


16 Y. Goren-Rosen, ‘The ancient glass industry in Israel: Summary of the finds and new discoveries’ in La 
route du verre. Ateliers primaires et secondaires du second millénaire av. J.-C. au Moyen Age, ed. M.-D. Nenna 
(Lyon 2000) 49-63, dealing only with Israel, is the nearest thing to a gazetteer of glass factories and workshops. 
17 See, for example, D.B. Harden, ‘Ancient Glass III: Post-Roman', Antiquities Journal 128 (1971) 78-117. 
18 For the continuation of this industry into the Byzantine period, see I.C. Freestone and Y. Gorin-Rosen, 
‘The great glass slab at Beth She’arim, Israel: An early Islamic glass-making experiment?’, Journal of Glass 
Studies 41 (1999), 105-16. Also Goren-Rosen, ‘Ancient glass industry in Israel’; M.-D. Nenna, M. Picon and M. 
Vichy, ‘Ateliers primaires et secondaires en Egypte à l'époque Greco-romaine’ in La route du verre, ed. Nenna, 
97—112; I.C. Freestone, M. Ponting, M.J. Hughes, ‘The origin of Byzantine glass from Maroni Petrera, Cyprus’, 
Archaeometry 44 (2002) 257-72. My thanks to Ian Freestone for this reference. For some problems and a 
suggestion of smaller-scale regional centres of production, at least in the West, see C.M. Jackson, M.J. Baxter, 
H.E.M. Cool, ‘Identifying group and meaning: An investigation of Roman colourless glass’ in Echanges et 
commerce du verre dans le monde antique, ed. D. Foy and M.-D. Nenna (Montagnac 2003) 33-9. 

19 R.H. Brill, ‘Beth She'arim', Notes and News, Israel Exploration Journal 15 (1965) 261-2, and Freestone 
and Gorin-Rosen, ‘The great glass slab at Beth She’arim’. I.C. Freestone, Y. Gorin-Rosen, and M.J. Hughes, 
‘Primary glass from Israel and the production of glass in Late Antiquity and the early Islamic period’ in La route 
du verre, ed. Nenna, 65—6. 


20 Freestone, Gorin-Rosen, Hughes, ‘Primary glass’ 52-4. 
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of 150 g.” These sites producing raw glass seem all to have been located near the fuel and 
raw materials, notably the appropriate sand, necessary for manufacture. Evidence from 
Beth She'arim and Bet Eliezer also indicates that glass-making was an essentially nomadic 
activity. New furnaces were built in new locations as and when fuel ran out. Access to fuel 
and to suitable raw materials were the crucial factors in the production of raw glass. 

It seems to have been considered more viable to make raw glass and to export it than 
to ship the materials for glass-making around the Mediterranean. Although at Tyre and, 
plausibly, Apollonia, raw glass was both manufactured and worked, this is unusual. Many 
other locations in the Levant reveal evidence either of glass-making or of glass-working.” 
Material from a variety of sites, including Sardis, Sepphoris and Jalame, provides evidence 
only of the latter. These sites also demonstrate that glass-working was common in the 
Late Roman and early Byzantine periods in both large cities and small settlements, per- 
haps, but not inevitably, as part of an industrial area.? Many workshops simply produced 
glass objects for daily needs, though it is likely that there were specialist ateliers also 
responsible for luxury coloured glass objects." At Anemurium, it has been suggested that 
simple glass vessels and windows were produced by travelling glassworkers who moved 
from site to site according to demand and local needs.? The site at Jalame appears to have 
been a transient factory, for when the fuel resources ran out, the workmen moved on, 
leaving nothing behind but the basic furnace structures. Evidence from sites such as 
Beirut and Jaffa suggests that glass-working continued without interruption in the Levant 
into the twelfth century and beyond." 

Elsewhere in the empire, evidence for the making of raw glass has not been collated 
in any way. Fustat (Old Cairo) was one centre of glass production, making both coloured 


glass and finished products, that also appears to have imported specialised raw glass. 


21 F. Aldsworth et al., ‘Medieval glass-making at Tyre, Lebanon’, Journal of Glass Studies 44 (2002) 49—66. 
22 Aldsworth et al., ‘Medieval glass-making'. For Apollonia and its production of raw and manufactured 
glass, see O. Tal, R.E. Jackson-Tal and I. Freestone, *New evidence of the production of raw glass at Late 
Byzantine Apollonia-Arsuf, Israel', Journal of Glass Studies 46 (2004) 51—66. 

23 Sardis: A. von Saldern, Ancient and Byzantine Glass from Sardis (Cambridge, Mass. 1980); C. Foss and 
J. Ayer Smith, ‘Sardis’, in Economic History of Byzantium, ed. Laiou, Il, 615-22. Sepphoris: O. Dussart, 
*Quelques indices d'ateliers de verriers en Jordane et en Syrie du sud de la fin de l'époque hellénistique à 
l'époque islamique’, in La route du verre, ed. Nenna, 91—6, esp. 91. Jalame: Excavations at Jalame: Site of a 
Glass Factory in Late Roman Palestine, ed. G. Davidson Weinberg (Columbia 1988). 

24 Goren-Rosen, ‘Ancient glass industry in Israel’. 

25 E.M. Stern, ‘Ancient and medieval glass from the necropolis church at Anemurium', Annales du 9e congrès 
de l'association internationale pour l'histoire du verre (1983) 35-64. The same is suggested for Philippi in 
Greece: Hattersley-Smith, Byzantine Public Architecture 69, 85. | 

26 Jalame, ed. Weinberg. 

27 D. Foy, 'Un atelier de verrier à Beyrouth au début de la conquéte Islamique', Syria 77 (2000) 239—90. 

28 E.M. Stern, ‘Early exports beyond the empire’, in Roman Glass: Two Centuries of Art and Invention, ed. 
M. Newby and K. Painter (London 1991) 151; R. Pinder-Wilson and G. Scanlon, ‘Glass finds from Fustat: 
1967-1971’, Journal of Glass Studies 15 (1973) 12-30. 
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Evidence for glass-working alone is recorded from sites in the Cherson, Kiev (eleventh— 
thirteenth centuries) and Turnovo (eleventh-twelfth centuries).” In Italy, at Torcello 
(seventh-eighth centuries) and at San Vincenzo al Volturno (ninth century), glass waste 
found on the site was interpreted as evidence not for a glass factory but for the making of 
objects from glass using cullet (glass refuse) or glass cakes imported from the eastern 
Mediterranean.” Venice became a major glass-making centre, manufacturing both raw 
glass and glass objects, only by the thirteenth century. To achieve this status, however, the 
city was forced to import a considerable range of raw materials, natron, plant ash, sand 
and cullet, from elsewhere in Italy and the Levant, and to impose stringent trading restric- 
tions on these materials. This level of imports suggests that a trade in raw glass alone 
might have been generally easier and more straightforward than one in the materials for 
glass manufacture. 

The eleventh-century shipwreck at Serçe Limani and another wreck some 30 
kilometres to its east provide evidence for such a trade in raw and second-hand glass.” 
The ballast of the Serçe Limani ship was made up of a mixture of broken and raw glass, 
over three tons in all, of which two tons were raw glass blocks and one ton broken vessel 
glass in very small pieces, broken to fit into the ship. This glass came from a variety of 
sites in the Levant, and it seems more than likely that it formed a cargo, perhaps brought 
together by dealers, for export to a glass factory for the manufacture of glass objects. The 
presence of Syrian glassware in Preslav also appears to suggest a shipping of cullet across 


29 A. Bezborodov and A.A. Abdurazakov, ‘Newly excavated glassworks in the USSR, third-fourteenth centu- 
ries AD’, Journal of Glass Studies 6 (1964) 64-9; A. Bortoli and M. Kazanski, ‘Kherson and its regions’, in 
Economic History of Byzantium, ed. Laiou, II, 659-65. On Russian glass, see also Y. Ivachenko, ‘Le verre 
proto-Byzantine; recherches en Russe 1980—1990' in Le Verre de l'antiquité tardive et du haut Moyen Age, ed. 
D. Foy (Val d'Oise 1995) 319-30. Preslav: I. Jordanov, ‘Preslav’, in Economic History of Byzantium, ed. Laiou, 
II, 667-71. Turnovo: K. Dochev, ‘Turnovo’, ibid., II, 673-8. I have been unable to get hold of the reports 
of these finds. Also see the summary by T.S. Noonan, ‘Technology transfer between Byzantium and Eastern 
Europe: A case study of the glass industry in early Russia’, in The Medieval Mediterranean: Cross-cultural 
Contacts, ed. M.J. Chiat and K.L. Reyerson (St Cloud, Minn., 1988), 105-11. My thanks to Robin Cormack for 
this reference. 

30 F. Dell'Acqua, ‘Ninth century window glass from the monastery of San Vincenzo al Volturno’, Journal 
of Glass Studies 39 (1997) 36; A. Gasparetto, ‘A proposito dell'officina vetraria torcellana’, Journal of Glass 
Studies 9 (1967) 50-75 

31 D. Jacoby, ‘Research on the Venetian glass industry in the Middle Ages’, Journal of Glass Studies 33 (1991) 
119-20; Jacoby, ‘Raw materials for the glass industries of Venice and the Terrafirma, c.1370—c.1460', Journal 
of Glass Studies 35 (1993) 65—90. 

32 G.F. Bass and F.H. van Doorninck Jr, ‘An eleventh-century shipwreck at Serge Limani, Turkey’, Interna- 
tional Journal of Nautical Archaeology and Underwater Exploration 7 (1978) 119-32; G.F. Bass, ‘The nature of 
the Serge Limani glass’, Journal of Glass Studies 26 (1984) 64-9. Also A.J. Parker, Ancient Shipwrecks of the 
Mediterranean (Oxford 1992) for other wrecks with glass. For trade in glass in a Roman context, J. Price, 
‘Trade in glass’, in Roman Shipping and Trade: Britain and the Rhine Provinces, ed. J. du Plat Taylor and 
H. Cleere (London 1978) 70-8. 
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the empire.? Recycling glass was a cheap way of using and reusing the material without 
recourse to fresh supplies. 

It is the chemical analysis of glass that has played a key part in elucidating the gap 
between the manufacture of raw glass and of glass objects. As Julian Henderson has 
shown in the context of Islamic glass, such research has implications for discussions about 
trade and the links between areas of production and areas of consumption. Analysis of 
glass from the Serge Limani shipwreck has suggested that it all came from one factory or 
from several factories in the same vicinity in the Levant whilst the sixth-seventh century 
glassware from Maroni Petrera on Cyprus has been identified as being made from raw 
glass or cullet from two sources, one of which was the Levant.” 

Byzantine glass production needs therefore to be set into this context of a continuing 
Levantine raw glass industry that exported its materials for the fabrication of glass 
objects. Byzantine glass manufacture (by which Constantinopolitan glass manufacture 
is often meant) has been variously described as ‘one of the great historical enigmas’, a 
‘medieval mystery’ and ‘neglected’.** Despite the several tons of mosaic glass in Con- 
stantinople alone, it has been said of Byzantine glass that ‘almost nothing survives'." This 
baffling apparent shortage of material has even led to suggestions that the Byzantines did 
not make glass, or, at least, not very much of it. However, the apparent lack of material 
evidence for glass-making in Constantinople is explicable within the paradigm of glass pro- 
duction outlined above. Although no evidence on the ground survives for glass manufacto- 
ries or for glass workshops, excavations at Saraçhane (St Polyeuktos), for example, offer 
good evidence of ‘local’ glass object production for the Late Roman periods, the twelfth 
century and the sixteenth century onwards. Window glass from the Kariye Camii and 
the Pantokrator monastery has been used to suggest a Constantinopolitan glass industry.” 


33 F. van Doorninck Jr, ‘Byzantine shipwrecks’, in Economic History of Byzantium, ed. Laiou, II, 903. 

34 J. Henderson, ‘Glass trade and chemical analysis: A possible model for Islamic glass production’, in Foy 
and Nenna, Echanges et commerce du verre, 109-23. 

35 B. Lledo, ‘Mold siblings in the eleventh century cullet from Serçe Limani’, Journal of Glass Studies 
39 (1997) 44. Freestone, Ponting, Hughes, ‘Byzantine glass from Maroni Petrera’: the other source has yet to 
be identified. For similar work in Italy, see M. Uboldi and M. Verità, ‘Scientific analyses of glass from Late 
Antiquity and early medieval archaeological sites in northern Italy', Journal of Glass Studies 45 (2003) 115—38. 
36 Philippe, Le Monde byzantin, 4; G. Davidson Weinberg, ‘A medieval mystery: Byzantine glass production’, 
Journal of Glass Studies 27 (1965) 127—41; François and Spieser, ‘Pottery and glass in Byzantium’, 593-8. 

37 R. Ward, ‘Introduction’, in Gilded and Enamelled Glass, ed. Ward, x. 

38 See, for example, Philippe, *Reflections on Byzantine glass', 40—6, an article that does not mention mosaics. 
39 Saraçhane: J. Hayes, Excavations at Saraçhane in Istanbul, II. (Princeton 1992) 399—421. Mosaic and 
window glass appear in vol. 1. Kariye and Pantokrator: A.H.S. Megaw ‘Notes on recent work of the Byzantine 
Institute in Istanbul’, DOP 17 (1963) 349-67. J. Lafond, ‘Découverte de vitraux historiques du Moyen Age’, 
Cahiers Archéologiques 18 (1968) 231-8, argued that the stained glass was Western. Most recently see 
F. Dell'Acqua, ‘The stained glass windows from the Chora and Pantokrator monasteries: A Byzantine 
“mystery”’, in Restoring Byzantium. The Kariye Camii in Istanbul and the Byzantine Institute Restoration, ed. 
H.A. Klein (New York 2004) 68-78. Von Saldern, ‘Byzantine glass’, 1-3, believes Constantinople must have had 
specialized glass workshops dealing with ordinary and luxury glassware. 
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Further, several textual sources indicate glass-working in the city. This would fit a 
model wherein raw glass was made near the sources of raw material and then exported 
more widely. It is perfectly plausible that raw glass was never made in Constantinople 
but rather was imported from the Levant and worked in the city; no evidence has been 
found for raw glass manufactories in Constantinople because there is none to find. 

Since the evidence for workshops with the sort of kilns needed for the manufacture of 
glass is limited, it has been suggested that Constantinople manufactured enough glass to 
meet the needs of the empire.*' This suggestion is unnecessary. Rather, glass objects, of 
whatever sort, could have been manufactured throughout Constantinople and the empire 
as a whole in small-scale workshops. Evidence from sites such as Jalame indicates that 
glass-working could be, and was, carried out on a small scale, with only a simple furnace 
required to heat the glass. A great deal of glassware could be produced from a furnace 
with a very small ground-plan and, because the waste could be re-used, evidence on 
the ground may be scarce.^ In addition, the model of imported raw glass and localized 
glass-making sites suggests that there is no need to hypothesize a major industry 
in Constantinople responsible for the needs of the whole empire. The nature of glass- 
working itself allows for a very different picture. Megaw's perceived Cypriot mosaic 
workshops might well have imported their glass directly from the Levant, with no 
reference to Constantinople whatsoever. 


Mosaic tesserae 


What, then, of mosaics in this context? Although the material for glass-working is rela- 
tively common, evidence for the making of glass tesserae appears almost non-existent. 
Little has appeared at the major sites from where there is evidence of the manufacture of 
glass objects. Despite the scale of the glass finds from Sardis, very little coloured glass was 
found and these were only collections of single tesserae, none in any setting." Material for 
the manufacture of tesserae comes instead from sites where mosaic was being used. At 
Jerash (Gerasa), some evidence of mosaic-making comes from the so-called ‘Glass Court’, 
where over a hundredweight of roughly circular cakes of glass, generally between 30 and 
5 mm thick and up to 40 cm in diameter, were found. In colour and quality, these were like 


40 The Miracles of St Eugenios imply that monks from Trebizond obtained their glass lamps from 
Constantinople and from Phasiane in Armenia: J.O. Rosenqvist, ‘Lamps for St Eugenios: A note on Byzantine 
glass’, Eranos 92 (1994) 52-9, miracles 5 and 18, which Rosenqvist dates to the ninth or tenth centuries. The 
Life of St Photeine mentions a glass-smelting workshop in ninth-century Constantinople: A.-M. Talbot, ‘The 
posthumous miracles of St Photeine', AB 12 (1994) 88-104 and M. Mundell Mango, ‘The commercial map of 
Constantinople’, DOP 54 (2002) 202. 

41 C. Bouras, ‘Aspects of the Byzantine city, eighth to fifteenth centuries’ in Economic History of Byzantium, 
ed. Laiou, II, 517. 

42 Price, ‘Trade in glass’. 

43 Von Saldern, ‘Byzantine glass from Sardis’, 92-4. 
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the glass tesserae found on the site, and it is feasible that they were the sheets from which 
tesserae were cut. There are similar finds from Petra.“ At Beth Shean, containers of previ- 
ously used tesserae, seemingly gathered together for re-use, have been dated to between 
the fifth and seventh centuries.* A glass factory, with glass tesserae, was believed to have 
been discovered on Torcello, dating perhaps to the seventh or eighth centuries.“ However, 
the site is so close to the church of Sta Maria Assunta that the factory could not have been 
in use when that church was put up, and analysis of the tesserae indicates that the glass 
was not made in the region and that the tesserae consisted of recycled and re-used glass, 
probably imported from elsewhere." All of this suggests that mosaic tesserae were made 
on location from coloured glass brought to the site. As with glass workshops, few traces of 
this remodelling of glass would survive. 

The problem in making glass tesserae is in their colouring, a difficult process for 
a variety of reasons. The first was knowing what ingredients to add. Some colours were 
easy enough to produce, most notably pale transparent blues and greens, made by adding 
copper scrap. Others, particularly opaque colours, were far more complex. Opaque yel- 
lows and greens required much skill in preparing the intermediate compounds; dark blue 
needed the addition of cobalt, a relatively rare component; dark opaque red called for 
control of the oxygen content of the glass melt. The heat of the furnace, the base com- 
position of the glass, the temperature reached in the furnace and the duration of that 
temperature were all additional factors affecting the colour of the finished product.*? 
Consequently, the glass imported for the manufacture of tesserae is unlikely to have been 
simple raw or second-hand glass, as this would involve either that glass itself already being 
coloured appropriately or its being coloured during the melting-down process. Easier by 
far would be the acquisition of coloured glass, as cakes or sheets or even tesserae. Thus an 
intermediate stage in the manufacture of tesserae seems to have been necessary, one in 
which either raw glass was coloured or raw glass was made as deliberately coloured glass. 
Both options imply specialized factories for coloured glass and a specific export trade in 


44  F.M.Beibel, ‘The mosaics’ in Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, ed. K.H. Kraeling (New Haven 1936) 297—354, 
esp. 514 for the glass dump and 517-18 for the ‘glass court’; C. Mayer, ‘Glass from the North Theater 
Byzantine church and surroundings at Jerash, Jordan 1983-83’, in Preliminary Reports of ASOR-sponsored 
Excavations 1982-85, ed. W.E. Rast and M. Zeiger (Baltimore 1988) 175—222. For Petra, Z.T. Fiema et al., The 
Petra Church (Amman 2001) esp. 96~8, 370, 379 (which also deals with the analysis of the tesserae). 

45 A.N. Shugar, ‘Byzantine opaque red mosaic glass tesserae from Beit Shean, Israel’ Archaeometry 42 (2000) 
375-84. My thanks to Ian Freestone for this reference. 

46 Gasparetto, ‘A proposito dell'officina vetraria torcellana’. 

47 M. Verità, A. Renier and S. Zecchin, ‘Chemical analyses of ancient glass findings excavated in the 
Venetian lagoon’, Journal of Cultural Heritage 3 (2002) 261-71. I am grateful to Marco Verità for this 
reference. 

48 See J. Henderson, The Science and Archaeology of Materials: An Investigation of Inorganic Materials 
(London 2000) 29-38. R.G. Newton, ‘Recent views on ancient glasses’, Glass Technology 21(1980) 173-83, 
makes the case that it is improbable that ancient glassmakers added small proportions of colorants, suggesting 
that they did not have the chemical knowledge necessary. I am very grateful to Ian Freestone for discussion on 
this point. 
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coloured glass and tesserae, as there seems to have been with marble fixtures and fittings 
for churches. 


Analysing Byzantine mosaic glass 


One way forward in exploring these issues is through analysis of the glass tesserae 
themselves. If a picture of where they came from could be built up, it might reveal 
patterns: it might show whether glass came from Constantinople or from Italy or from 
the Levant; whether it was local to each site; whether, say, all ninth-century mosaic glass 
was intrinsically the same and whether it differed from eleventh-century glass; whether 
colorants were localized or universal. Chemical analysis offers some assistance in answer- 
ing these questions for, increasingly, it is proving possible to date and source glass by its 
constituent elements.” 

Roman and Late Antique glass and what is called ‘medieval’ or Islamic glass have 
been distinguished by their different chemical compositions. Roman and Late Antique 
glass was a soda-lime-silica glass, characterized by an increasing use of manganese oxide 
rather than antimony oxide as a decolorant. It also contained little potassium and magne- 
sia. These characteristics reveal a use of naturally occurring sodium carbonate, or natron, 
as a source of flux for the glass. The materials for this glass have also been shown to 
come extensively from the Levant (lime and silica, that is sand, from the mouth of the 
River Belus) and from Egypt (natron from the Wadi el-Natrun, between Cairo and 
Alexandria). This typical Roman glass contrasts with soda-lime-silica glass with a high 
magnesium content. Such glass, made from the second millennium BC onwards, continued 


49 For chemical fingerprinting, see J. Henderson, ‘The scientific analysis of ancient glass and its archaeologi- 
cal interpretation’ in Scientific Analysis in Archaeology and its Interpretation, ed. J. Henderson (Oxford 1989) 
30-62; also M. Verità, ‘Tecniche di fabbricazione dei materiali musivi vitrei: indagini chimiche e 
mineralogiche', in Medieval Mosaics: Light, Color, Materials, ed. E. Borsook, F. Gioffredi Superbi and 
G. Pagliarulo (Florence 2000) 47—64. R.H. Brill, ‘Scientific investigations of the Jalame glasses and related 
finds’, in Jalame, ed. Davidson, 263, states that ‘glasses made in different factories, at different times, can be 
distinguished on the basis of their compositions.’ I.C. Freestone, ‘Compositions and affinities of glass from the 
furnaces on the island site, Tyre', Journal of Glass Studies 44 (2002) 67—77, suggests that there is enough differ- 
ence in the composition between the Serçe Limani glass and the glass from Banias to suggest that it might be 
possible to distinguish glasses from different primary production centres. Henderson, ‘Glass trade and chemical 
analysis’, is positive about the prospects for analysis. Also see the suggestions for future research made by R.H. 
Brill and P. Pongracz, ‘Stained glass from St-Jean-des-Vignes (Soissons) and comparisons with glass from other 
medieval sites’, Journal of Glass Studies 46 (2004), 131-2. 

S0 For the significance of the River Belus, see Pliny, Natural History 5.75 and Strabo, Geography 7.16,25. For 
other Classical references, see M.L. Trowbridge, Philological Studies in Ancient Glass (Urbana 1930). Although 
Cutler, ‘Industries of art’, 560, n. 20, suggested that since the raw materials for glass were universally abundant, 
there was no technical reason why tesserae could not have been produced anywhere, Freestone and Gorin- 
Rosen, ‘The great glass slab at Bet She’arim’ on sand, and Nenna, Picon and Vichy, ‘Ateliers primaries et 


secondaires’ on natron make it clear that specialized raw materials were required. 
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to be produced throughout the Roman and Islamic periods in Mesopotamia — hence 
its definition by some as medieval or Islamic. From the ninth century, its use spread to 
Northern and Western Europe, using plant ash rather than natron as a flux?! In the East, 
after the Arab conquests of the seventh century, Egypt and the Levant continued to pro- 
duce soda-lime glass but replaced the natron with a high magnesium plant-ash.^ Analyses 
of the glass from various sites in Israel, for example, have revealed this shift in the ninth 
century.’ 

Analyses of Byzantine mosaic tesserae have shown that they match the production 
patterns apparent in vessel glass. A specific study comparing tesserae from Shikmona 
in the fifth century, Hosios Loukas (tenth century) and San Marco in Venice (eleventh- 
thirteenth centuries) indicated that, in each case, the glass was a contemporary product.” 
At Shikmona and Hosios Loukas, the tesserae were of the soda-lime-silica variety, but 
those from Shikmona were of the low-potassium, low-magnesium sort, whilst those from 
Hosios Loukas contained high levels of magnesium. The Shikmona tesserae were thus of 
the Roman/Late Antique type of glass and those from Hosios Loukas of the Islamic type. 
In contrast to both, tesserae from San Marco were made from potash glass, with a high 
lime and phosphate content, in other words, Western in composition. Other elements of 
the analysis offered interesting insights into the composition of the tesserae. Each site used 
manganese in different proportions as a colorant, but consistently within the group of 
tesserae as a whole. Tin was used as an opacifier at Shikmona and at San Marco, but not 
at Hosios Loukas. At each site, therefore, the chemical fingerprints of the glass indicated 
a single source for each group of tesserae. 

Other studies have indicated similar patterns. Analyses of the tesserae from the sixth- 
century mosaics of San Vitale in Ravenna have indicated that the glass used there was 
derived from one source at one period.? A study of tesserae from between the fifth and the 
thirteenth centuries shows fifth- to ninth-century tesserae from archaeological sites and 
churches in Ravenna and Milan as low-magnesium, low-potassium glass, that is typically 


51 E.V. Sayre and R.W. Smith, ‘Compositional categories of ancient glass’, Science 133 (1961) 1824—6. For a 
detailed account, Henderson, Science and Archaeology of Materials, 24—108. 

52 For nuances and issues, D. Whitehouse, ‘The transition from natron to plant ash in the Levant’, Journal of 
Glass Studies 44 (2002) 193-6. 

53 Freestone, Gorin-Rosen and Hughes, ‘Primary glass’, 65—83. Also, for the transition between Roman and 
Islamic glass, see O. Dussart, B. Velde, P.-M. Blanc and J.-P. Sodini, ‘Glass from Qal'at Sem'an (Northern 
Syria): The reworking of glass during the transition from Roman to Islamic compositions’, Journal of Glass 
Studies 46 (2004), 67—83. 

54 L.C. Freestone, M. Bimson, D. Buckton, ‘Compositional categories of Byzantine glass tesserae’, Annales du 
11 congrès de l'association internationale pour l’histoire du verre 1988 (1988) 271-80. M. Verità, ‘Analisi di 
tessere musive vitree del battistero della basilica di San Marco in Venezia’, in Scienza e tecnica del restauro della 
basilica di San Marco (Venice 1999) 567-85 looks at fourteenth-century tesserae from San Marco. The glass is 
significantly different from that of the thirteenth-century tesserae. My thanks to Marco Verità for this 
reference. 

55 C. Fiori, M. Vandini, V. Mazzotti, ‘Colore e technologia degli ‘smalti? musivi dei riquadri di Giustiniano 
e Teodora nella Basilica di San Vitale a Ravenna’, C+CA 33 (2003) 1-20. My thanks to Cesare Fiori and 
Mariangela Vandini for this reference. 
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Late Roman, whilst tesserae from Daphni in the eleventh century and Santa Maria in 
Aracoeli in Rome in the thirteenth are both high in potassium and the glass from Sta 
Maria in Aracoeli is also high in magnesium.” Here again, the glass matches its period. 
The basic conclusion to be drawn is that Byzantine mosaic tesserae were produced by 
colouring and opacifying the glass typically in use at the time. 

Interestingly, at Shikmona, Hosios Loukas and San Marco, small groups of tesserae 
did not fit these patterns: opaque reds at Shikmona; blue at Hosios Loukas; gold at San 
Marco. This suggests that whilst most colours were made together on site, perhaps some 
more technically demanding colours came from elsewhere." As Freestone, Bimson and 
Buckton rightly conclude, it must be the case that the tesserae types used in the mosaics 
were in part determined by the ability of the mosaicists to obtain certain colours and 
that the availability of certain types of glass influenced the final appearance of a mosaic. 
Production and economics must therefore be seen as significant factors in the overall 
appearance of a mosaic. 

Other elements within tesserae can offer crucial information for understanding the 
production of colours. The nature of opacifiers added to glass to make it more opaque 
changed over time. The earliest opacifiers were antimony compounds, but tin was grad- 
ually introduced, perhaps from the fourth century onwards, an early example being 
Centcelles.’ Fifth- to seventh-century Byzantine glass tesserae from mosaics in Israel 
and Jordan appear to have been opacified solely with tin compounds; ninth- to eleventh- 
century tesserae from Greece used crushed quartz, perhaps because it was cheaper and 
more widely available.’ Tesserae from Ravenna, including sixth-century tesserae from 
San Vitale, appear to be of glass of Roman composition, using antimony as an opacifier, 
something rare in Byzantine mosaic work. Colorants are another key area for distinguish- 
ing glasses. Coloration of mosaic glass was based on presence of four colouring elements, 
iron, copper, manganese and cobalt. By combining these in different proportions and in 
different glass matrices, and by adding opacifying agents such as antimony and tin, it was 
possible to obtain a very wide range of colours. 


56 A. Ruffini, C. Fiori, M. Vandini, ‘Caratterizzazione chimica di vetri musivi antichi. Parte 1: metodologie 
d'analisi e risultati; parte 2: elaborazione dei dati analitici', Ceramurgia 29, 4 (1999) 285—98 and 29, 5 (1999) 
361—8. M. Verità, B. Profilo, M. Vallotto, ‘I mosaici della basilica dei Santi Cosma e Damiano a Roma: studio 
analitico delle tessere vitree’, Studi Rivista della Stazione sperimentale del vetro 5 (2002) 13-24 reveal the differ- 
ence between sixth-seventh and seventeenth-century tesserae at the church of SS Cosmas and Damian in Rome 
and suggest that a comparison with tesserae from the Great Mosque in Damascus would be informative. My 
thanks to Cesare Fiori, Mariangela Vandini and Marco Verità for these references. 

57 Evidence about opaque red glass supports this proposition: R.H. Brill and N.D. Cahill, ‘A red opaque glass 
from Sardis and some thoughts on red opaques in general', Journal of Glass Studies 30 (1988) 16—27. 

58 For Centcelles, see H. Schlunk, Die Mosaikkuppel von Centcelles (Mainz 1988). The analysis of tesserae is 
on pp. 184—9. On opacifiers, Verità, "Tecniche di fabbricazione'. 

59 One tessera provides evidence for tin opacified glass at Nea Mone: L.C. Freestone, S.G.E. Bowman, 
D. Buckton, ‘Recycling in the production of Byzantine enamel’, unpublished research paper. 

60 For an account, see C. Fiori, I. Roncuzzi-Fiorentini and M. Vandini, *Colours and stories of the Italian 
mosaics', in Tbe Art of Ceramics: Tbe Blend of Art and Science in Technology, ed. N. Claussen (Techna 2001) 
149-72. My thanks to Cesare Fiori and Mariangela Vandini for this reference. 
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Such analyses have revealed some interesting developments in glass production. 
Roman mosaic tesserae appear to have been a ready source of coloured glass in the 
Western medieval world. At San Vincenzo al Volturno in the ninth century, such mosaic 
tesserae were used to create coloured glass. Analysis of Byzantine enamel glass indicates 
surprisingly that the glass in Byzantine enamels was not obtained from Byzantine glass 
makers but was made from old Roman tesserae obtained from the West, implying a trade 
in such tesserae. The same technique occurred in Carolingian Rome. However, there is no 
evidence to suggest that the makers of Byzantine mosaic glass employed Roman tesserae as 
colorants.*! Nevertheless, such findings raise interesting issues about both artistic practices 
and trading networks. 

By beginning to distinguish these sorts of differences, it becomes possible to say more 
about the changing nature of the manufacture of glass tesserae and to consider why these 
technical changes may have taken place. It will also become increasingly possible to draw 
conclusions about the diffusion of glass tesserae. How alike are the tesserae from Ravenna 
and Milan? How different are those from Hosios Loukas and Daphni? At present, this 
practical research on mosaic tesserae remains disparate and localized within each site or 
region. Few comparative studies have been made, and much remains to be done both to 
pull together these separate findings and to expand the range of tesserae tested.” 

The problems with these forms of analysis should not be overlooked, however. It is 
too easy to assume that glass was made locally or provincially, with each glasshouse or 
group of glasshouses having its own sand and thus its own distinctive composition that 
can be detected. Rather, because raw glass was manufactured in one location, exported to 
another to be manufactured into objects, and then, potentially, recycled, the link between 
form and fabric is far more tenuous.® Although the composition of glass on a site is likely 
to resemble that of the primary glass suppliers, recycling and mixing together glass from 
more than one primary source adds a layer of confusion. The presence of sixth-century 
Syrian glass in a seventh-century Byzantine context might indicate recycling or trade, 
rather than the export of raw glass or of finished products arriving at that site. Only 
gradually is a composite picture as to how and where glass was traded being built up. 
If tesserae could be compared across sites in terms of their manufacture and potential 


61 Dell’Acqua, ‘Ninth century window glass’, 36 and n. 13; D. Buckton '*Necessity the mother of invention” 
in early medieval enamels’, Transactions of the Canadian Conference of Art Historians 3 1982 (1985) 1-6; Free- 
stone, Bowman and Buckton, ‘Recycling in the production of Byzantine enamel’, unpublished research paper; 
I.C. Freestone, S.G.E. Bowman and C.P. Stapleton, ‘Composition and origin of Byzantine and Early Medieval 
enamel glasses’ in Catalogue of Medieval Enamels in the British Museum, ed. D.Buckton (London, forthcom- 
ing). My thanks to Ian Freestone for allowing me to see and cite both of these key articles well in advance of 
publication. 

62 R.H. Brill, Chemical Analyses of Early Glasses, vol. 1: The catalogue; vol. 2: The tables (New York 1999) 
begins this by bringing together Brill's analyses (including Byzantine tesserae) in tabular form. A third volume 
of analysis is awaited. 

63 See the discussion by Freestone, Ponting and Hughes, ‘Glass from Maroni Petrera’, and Henderson, ‘Glass 
trade and chemical analysis’. 
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origins, then more could be said with conviction about the nature of mosaic production 
and its implications for our understanding of Byzantine manufacturing processes and 
trade patterns over time across the period of the empire. 


Trading and pricing 


One final aspect to consider in more detail is the location of this material within what is 
known of trading patterns and cost in the Byzantine world. How easy, and likely, is it that 
glass or tesserae were transported across the empire, and how much might it all have cost? 

It is believed that mosaic decoration on a large scale involved huge financial invest- 
ment and industrial organization. On the basis of Mango’s suggestion that the mosaics 
at Monreale needed at least a million tesserae, and taking the average tessera to weigh 
five grams, Francois and Spieser calculated that five tons of glass were required there and 
that over 400 tons of glass were needed for the Justinianic mosaics in Hagia Sophia.” 
However, these are not impossible amounts of raw and recycled glass to produce or to 
transport. One furnace at Beth She’arim produced nine tons of glass in one (unsuccessful) 
firing. Five tons of glass was potentially a cargo that could be carried by one ship alone; 
the glass, serving as ballast, in the Serce Limani ship weighed three tons.9 Four hundred 
tons of glass is relatively little compared to the 160,000 metric tons of grain shipped from 
Alexandria to Constantinople every year under Justinian.9é 

Written sources imply that the movement of tesserae around the Mediterranean was 
not unknown. In the eighth century, mosaic cubes and workmen appear to have been 
exported for the decoration of the Great Mosque in Damascus and the mosque at 
Medina.” When mosaics were added to the Great Mosque in Córdoba, these tesserae too 


were said to have come from Byzantium.™ Eleventh-century evidence from Kiev records 


64 Mango, cited by Mundell Mango and Henderson, ‘Glass at medieval Constantinople’ 339, n. 24; Francois 
and Spieser, ‘Pottery and glass in Byzantium’ 595. However, they do not explain from where the estimate of five 
grams is derived. 

65 M. McCormick, Origins of the European Economy: Communications and Commerce AD 300-900 
(Cambridge 2001) 96. 

66 Ibid., 97. 

67 The sources are all Muslim and all tenth century, referring back to eighth-century building activities. For 
arguments about their validity, see H.A.R. Gibb, ‘Arab-Byzantine relations under the Umayyad Caliphate’, 
DOP 12 (1958) 219-34, texts on 225, and A. Cutler, ‘Gifts and gift exchange as aspects of the Byzantine, Arab 
and related economies', DOP 55 (2001) 247—782. For the mosaics, see H. Stern, *Notes sur les mosaiques du 
Dóme du Rocher et de la mosquée de Damas à propos d'un livre de Mme Gautier Van Berchem', Cabiers 
Archéologiques 22 (1972) 201-36; R. Hillenbrand, Islamic Architecture (Edinburgh 1994) 73. 

68 For the Great Mosque in Córdoba: H. Stern, Les Mosaiques de la Grande Mosque de Cordoue (Berlin 
1976), and, for the relevant texts, see P.-A. Jaubert, La Géographie d'Edrisi Il (Paris 1999: reprint of Paris 
1836-40) 60 and J.D. Dodds, “The great mosque of Córdoba’, in Al-Andalus: The Art of Islamic Spain, ed. 
J.D. Dodds (New York 1992) 22. 
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merchants selling tesserae in that city. Nevertheless, the accounts of tesserae being sent to 
Muslim rulers present several problems. It is difficult to imagine that the Umayyads, who 
were involved in almost constant war with the Byzantines, could request and receive 
tesserae at least twice. Does this mean, as Gibb suggested, that trade between the two 
states continued? Should these texts, perhaps, be seen rather as propaganda pieces demon- 
strating the power of the caliphs over the Christian empire of Byzantium?” The inference 
of the written sources is that the Islamic world lacked either the necessary skills to make 
tesserae or the skills needed to put up mosaics themselves, yet this was a time when 
the Byzantines themselves seem to have been importing raw and worked glass from the 
Islamic Levant. Indeed, there is ninth- to twelfth-century evidence for Syrian gold 
sandwich glass, produced, in technical terms, in the same way as Byzantine gold mosaic." 
This is a clear case where analysis of the tesserae themselves might offer some answers. 

How much it might cost to transport mosaic glass is unknown; no written source 
mentions glass and its value in this context, except in a very general fashion and with 
respect to luxury glassware.” However, Cutler suggests that a reciprocal relationship 
between high price and high desirability might also mean that tesserae, durable and 
capable of being shipped at any weight, were commodities that naturally recommended 
themselves to overseas merchants.” If they could be shipped as ballast, so much the better. 
Glass itself was not an expensive medium; glass vessels and window glass are fairly 
common on Roman and Late Antique archaeological sites. Byzantine glassware is 
apparently less widespread, though excavations at Amorium and at Sarachane indicate a 
considerable amount of this everyday glassware. Mosaic glass, made from such ‘ordinary’ 
glass, need not have been significantly more expensive in terms of the raw materials and 
colorants, though almost certainly so in terms of the technical skills needed to colour it 
appropriately. However, the quantity of mosaic glass and its dispersal throughout the 
Mediterranean world suggests that it was not overwhelmingly difficult to manufacture. 
Expenditure might well be influenced by quantity, but the major expense in terms of its 
manufacture must have lain in acquiring either difficult colours or metallic (gold and 
silver) glass. 

However, the cost of gold glass may also be less than has been thought. Marlia 
Mundell Mango assumed a two-micron width of gold on the tesserae of Hagia Sophia and 


69 In this case, inspired by fear to give away the tesserae. Text in C. Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire 
(Toronto, 1974) 221-2; also Cutler, ‘Industries of art’, 561. 

70 As is suggested by Cutler, ‘Gifts and gift exchange’, esp. 253-4. 

71 M. Wenzel, ‘Islamic gold sandwich glass: Some fragments in the David Collection’, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of GB and Ireland 1988 (1988) 45-72; P. Filippini, ‘Blown gold-sandwich glasses with gilt-glass 
trailed inscriptions’, Annales du 13e congrès international de l'association internationale pour l’histoire du verre 
1995 (1995) 113—28. 

72 M. Mundell Mango, ‘Beyond the amphora: Non-ceramic evidence for Late Antique industry and trade’, 
in Economy and Excbange in tbe East Mediterranean during Late Antiquity, ed. S. Kingsley and M. Decker 
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thus estimated that 1,089 Roman pounds of gold were needed for the gold backgrounds in 
that church.”* Using her formula, Cutler and Nesbitt calculated that, in the ninth century, 
the apse mosaic alone took some thirteen pounds of gold.” These figures imply that gold- 
glass mosaic was highly expensive. However, Marco Verità says that 20 grams of gold (a 
cubic centimetre) yields about six square metres of mosaic slab.” In this instance, the gold 
is less than one micron deep — about 172 nanomicrons. Using Mundell Mango's figure 
of 9,925 m? as the area of Hagia Sophia covered by gold mosaic, then approximately 146 
Roman pounds of gold would be required in all. This may go some way to explaining the 
presence of gold tesserae in smaller churches across the empire. 

A further area linked to both cost and production is the availability of materials. In 
several churches, including the Eufrasiana at Porec, the church at Dereagzi and Hagia 
Sophia in Istanbul, stone and glass tesserae dipped in paint were employed." The reasons 
for this are unclear. They may relate to a shortage of glass in the relevant hues. If so, the 
implication may be that certain coloured tesserae were brought to each site and ran out 
before the mosaic was completed rather than that the patron could not afford enough of 
the right materials. However, they may also reflect problems in making certain colours of 
glass, red in particular. Consequently, one issue that needs further consideration in this 
context is whether it was always the same colours that had to be produced through paint. 

The real cost of mosaic lay perhaps in its workforce. Mosaic was simply far more 
labour-intensive than any other form of monumental art, especially when the complication 
of making the actual glass tesserae was added in.” In this context, Basil I’s re-use of 
mosaic tesserae may not indicate a ‘perennial shortage of tesserae’ as much as a short-cut 
in manufacture.” Re-use of tesserae would certainly serve to economize on the labour 


74 M. Mundell Mango, ‘The monetary value of silver revetments and objects belonging to churches, AD 
300-700, in Ecclesiastical Silver Plate in Sixth-century Byzantium, eds S.A. Boyd and M. Mundell Mango 
(Washington 1992) 125-6. 

75 A. Cutler and J. Nesbitt, L'arte bizantina e il suo pubblico (Turin 1986) 106. 

76 M. Verita, “Technology and deterioration of vitreous mosaic tesserae’, Reviews in Conservation 1 (2000) 
68. My thanks to Marco Verita for this reference. Supporting evidence for the thinness of the gold is found in 
D. Bomford, J. Dunkerton, D. Gordon and A. Roy, Art in the Making: Italian Painting before 1400 (London 
1990) 22, discussing Cennino Cennini’s claim that over 100 sheets of gold leaf could be made from one florin 
(weight anything between 3.55 g and 3.34 g). I am very grateful to Michelle O'Malley and Christopher Poke for 
debate on this. 

77 Eufrasiana: A. Terry and H. Maguire, ‘The wall mosaics of the cathedral of Eufrasius in Poreč: third 
preliminary report’, Hortus Artium Medievalium 7 (2001) 131-66 and A. Terry and H. Maguire, Dynamic 
Splendor: Tbe Wall Mosaics in tbe Catbedral at Porec (Penn State, forthcoming); Dereazi: Morganstern, 
Byzantine Church at Dereagzi 103-5; Hagia Sophia: E.J.W. Hawkins, ‘Further observations on the narthex 
mosaic in St Sophia at Istanbul’, DOP 22 (1968) 151-66. 

78 C. Harding, ‘Economic dimensions in art: Mosaic versus wall-painting in Trecento Orvieto’ in Florence 
and Italy: Renaissance Studies in Honour of Nikolai Rubinstein, ed. P. Denley and C. Elam (London 1988) 
503-11. 

79 C. Mango and E.J.W. Hawkins, ‘The mosaics of St Sophia at Istanbul: The Church Fathers in the north 
tympanum’, DOP 26 (1972) 22, and the further conclusions drawn by Cutler, ‘Industries of art’ 560. 
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force or the materials needed, rather than reflecting any technical lack or shortage. It was 
the manpower and manual skills needed for mosaics rather than the price of the raw 
materials that represented the principal cost for the patron. The case for mosaic as an 
expensive medium is not certain; the case for it as a costly one to install is clearer. 

By collating evidence, this paper has sought to begin to build up a pattern of 
Byzantine mosaic manufacture within the Mediterranean throughout the Middle Ages. 
Considerations about mosaic glass have been linked to broader perspectives about trade, 
economics and production. The material presented has suggested several things: that 
mosaics were far more widespread than has previously been recognized; that raw glass, 
and so, potentially, glass for mosaics, was made on one site and exported to other sites to 
be worked; that chemical analyses offer the potential for tracing these patterns of glass- 
working and trade and can suggest working practices at different mosaic sites; and that, in 
terms of their materials, mosaics were less costly than has been previously assumed. More 
work remains to be done on the extent of glass mosaics within the empire, the comparison 
of tesserae across monuments and, indeed, a study of the other materials used for the 
making of tesserae. This material needs, in turn, to be linked with what Byzantine written 
sources tell us about mosaics. Taken together, these are all considerations that can place 
Byzantine mosaics in a different light. 
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The alliance between Isaac Il Angelos and Saladin at the time of the Third Crusade bas 
received much attention from Western and Islamic contemporaries, yet the Byzantine 
sources are oddly silent. This article teases out a negative reaction in Byzantium to the 
alliance, a reaction found in an oration delivered by Niketas Choniates on 6 January 1190. 
The article concludes that Choniates opposed the alliance and tactfully urged Isaac II to 
turn his attention towards redeeming Jerusalem, then under Saladin’s control. The conclu- 
sion is set within the larger framework set by other scholars, such as Magdalino, Angold, 
and Hamilton, who see the Holy Land as an important factor in Byzantine policy before 
1176. 


The alliance between Byzantium and Saladin, Sultan of Egypt and Syria and nemesis of the 
crusading movement, is a well-known episode in the history of the Crusades. Between 
1185 and 1192 the treaty with Saladin was a central element of Byzantium’s foreign 
policy in the Near East.! The seven-year period of diplomatic rapprochement between the 


* This article was written during my tenure of a Marie Curie Research Fellowship at the University of Birming- 
ham. I would like to thank Ruth Macrides for her valuable remarks while this article was still in the making 
and Paul Magdalino, who made important critical comments, especially with regard to political prophecy. 

1 On the alliance between Byzantium and Saladin, see C. Brand, ‘The Byzantines and Saladin, 1185-1192: 
Opponents of the Third Crusade’, Speculum 37 (1962) 67-181; idem, Byzantium Confronts the West 
(Cambridge, MA 1968) 177-8; H. Möhring, Saladin und der dritte Kreuzzug: Aiyubidische Strategie und 
Diplomatie im Vergleich vornehmlich der arabischen mit den lateinischen Quellen (Wiesbaden 1980) 171-88; 
, Varia 1 (= Poikila Byzantina, 
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R.-J. Lilie, ‘Noch einmal zu dem Thema “Byzanz und die Kreuzfahrerstaaten 
4) (Bonn 1984) 142—63. Lilie disagrees with Móhring's view of the alliance as a relatively minor development in 
international politics at the time of the Third Crusade, while he considers Brand's view of the alliance as ‘a 
cornerstone’ of Byzantine foreign policy in the period 1185—92 an overstatement of the case. Cf. P. Magdalino, 
‘Isaac II, Saladin and Venice’, in The Expansion of the Orthodox World, ed. Jonathan Shepard (Aldershot, 
forthcoming), who underscores the importance of this alliance for Byzantium during Isaac II’s reign. On the 
participation of Frederick Barbarossa in the Third Crusade, see E. Johnson, ‘The Crusades of Frederick 
Barbarossa and Henry VI’, in A History of the Crusades, II, gen. ed. K. Setton, volume ed. R.L. Wolff and H.W. 
Hazard (Madison and London 1969) 87-122. 
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two great powers of the eastern Mediterranean occurred while the crusading movement 
suffered great and irrecoverable blows: the military defeat at Hattin (4 July 1187); the sub- 
sequent loss of Jerusalem and most of the Holy Land; and the unsuccessful Third Crusade. 
The Byzantine Emperor Isaac II Angelos (1185—95) reversed the policies of his predecessors 
Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118) and Manuel I Komnenos (1143-80), who had once coop- 
erated with crusader expeditions passing through Byzantium. Faithful to his alliance with 
Saladin, the Byzantine ruler tried to prevent Frederick I Barbarossa’s army from crossing 
through Byzantine territory. In the summer of 1189 Isaac arrested the German envoys who 
arrived at Constantinople to arrange Frederick’s passage. On 29 August 1189 the Byzan- 
tine troops fought the German crusaders on the plains of Thrace at Prousenos. Only after 
the Byzantine defeat and the direct threat of a German onslaught on Constantinople led 
by Frederick and his son, Henry VI of Sicily, did Isaac yield to the mounting pressure to 
reconsider his hostile policy to the crusade. On 14 February 1190 Isaac and Frederick 
concluded the treaty of Adrianople, which set the conditions by which the German crusad- 
ers crossed the Dardanelles in the spring and continued their expedition through Asia 
Minor.? 

The cooperation between the Byzantine emperor and Saladin sent shock waves 
through Western public opinion and deepened the negative view of Byzantium about 
ten years before the fatal diversion of the Fourth Crusade and the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople in 1204.3 A question that naturally arises is what kind of reaction did the 
alliance aimed against the crusader states elicit in Byzantium. Interestingly, this important 
development in international politics did not draw any special attention from contempo- 
rary Byzantine authors. It is entirely on the basis of Western and Islamic sources that 
Charles Brand has reconstructed the stipulations and chronology of the alliance.* This 
curious silence of the Byzantines is not a complete one, however. A hitherto unnoticed 
piece of evidence of public resistance against the rapprochement with Saladin is a speech 


2 On the conflict between Byzantium and Frederick I Barbarossa at the time of the Third Crusade see 
K. Zimmert, ‘Der deutsch-byzantinische Konflikt vom Juli 1189 bis Februar 1190’, BZ 12 (1903) 42—77; idem, 
‘Der Frieden zu Adrianopel (Februar 1190)’, BZ 11 (1902) 303-20, 689-91; Brand, Byzantium Confronts the 
West, 176-87; J. Harris, Byzantium and the Crusades (London 2003) 132-43. 

3 R.-J. Lilie, Byzantium and the Crusader States, 1096—1204, trans. J.C. Morris and J. Ridings (Oxford 1993) 
232-9. Lilie has pointed to the fact that the alliance fuelled anti-Byzantine propaganda in the West. 

4 Brand, ‘The Byzantines and Saladin’. The Western and Islamic sources on the alliance are: (1) the anony- 
mous letter from the East, in Magnus of Reichersberg, Chronica collecta a Magno presbytero—1195, ed. 
W. Wattenbach, MGH SS, XVII (Hanover 1861) 511-12. (2) Conrad of Montferrat’s letter (20 September 1188) 
to Archbishop Baldwin of Canterbury, in Roger of Wendover, Liber qui dicitur Flores historiarum, 1, ed. H.G. 
Hewlett, Rolls Series (London 1886) 153-4. (3) the report of a French embassy to Isaac II Angelos in the autumn 
of 1188, in Benedict of Peterborough, Gesta regis Henrici, II, ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls Series (London 1867) 51-3. 
An amended version of the same letter is found in Ralph of Diceto, Opera historica, II, ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls 
Series (London 1876) 58—60. (4) Abd al-Rahman ibn Isma'il (Abu Shamah), Le Livre des deux jardins: Histoire 
des deux régnes, celui de Nou ed-Dín et celui de Salab ed-Dín, ed. and trans. A.-C. Barbier de Meynard, Recueil 
des historiens des croisades: historiens orientaux, IV (Paris 1898) 389, 437-8, 471-2, 508-9. (5) Baha'al-Din Ibn 
Shaddad, The Rare and Excellent History of Saladin, trans. D.S. Richards (Aldershot 2002) 121-2, 201-2. 
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by the Byzantine historian and high imperial official Niketas Choniates (1155/7—1217) in 
praise of Emperor Isaac II Angelos. This oration, delivered at Epiphany on 6 January 
1190 during the high point of Isaac’s confrontation with Frederick Barbarossa, has long 
been known to scholars, who have occasionally commented on its hostility to the German 
emperor. Yet the most crucial sections of the oration have never been subject to close 
historical scrutiny. Here we will set the oration in its historical context and provide a 
translation and analysis of the passages relevant to the Third Crusade and Byzantium’s 
alliance with Saladin. 

The details of Frederick’s stormy passage through Byzantium are well known from 
the official chronicle of his crusade — a work attributed to the Austrian monk Ansbert, 
which describes and dates the progress of the expedition.’ Further and more importantly, 
the History of Niketas Choniates furnishes information about the close involvement of its 
author in the events of the Third Crusade. Born in the city of Chonai in Asia Minor, 
Niketas Choniates began his career as a provincial tax official in Paphlagonia during the 
late years of the rule of Manuel I Komnenos.’ Under Isaac II Angelos he climbed high 
on the ladder of the imperial bureaucracy, occupying in turn the positions of imperial 
secretary, head of the treasury, and provincial governor of the theme of Thrace. In the 
summer of 1189 Choniates was the governor of Thrace, when he faced the advancing 
army of Frederick Barbarossa and received orders from the emperor to sabotage the cru- 
saders. By 6 January 1190 he had left his position in Thrace and had become a secretary to 
one of the Logothetes in imperial service.’ Later in 1190, or in 1191, he was appointed to 
the post of high judge in Constantinople (krites tou velou). Soon thereafter Choniates was 
offered the high ministerial office of Grand Logothete (Logothete of the Sekreta), whose 


S Nicetae Choniatae Orationes et Epistulae, ed. J.-L. van Dieten (Berlin and New York 1973) 85-101. An 
English summary is presented here in the appendix. For a German translation of the speech see Kaisertaten und 
Menschenschicksale im Spiegel der schonen Rede: Reden und Briefe des Niketas Choniates, trans. F. Grabler 
(Graz 1966) 174-81. E. Miller translated into Latin two brief parts of the speech which he regarded as relevant 
to the Third Crusade. See Recueil des historiens des croisades: historiens grecs, ed. and trans. E. Miller, II (Paris 
1875), 458-60. 

6 Max Bachmann saw in the speech the planning of an expedition against Frederick Barbarossa. Franz 
Grabler observed that the hostile attitude to Frederick in the orations contrasts starkly to the complimentary 
one in the History and suggested that in the speech Choniates concealed his real opinion of Frederick by articu- 
lating his attack on him through the use of numerous scriptural citations. Indeed, paragraph XXIV of the 
oration (translated below) is replete with biblical quotes. Most recently, Jonathan Harris noted again the differ- 
ent portrayal of Frederick in the speech and in the historical work. See M. Bachmann, Die Rede des Johannes 
Syropulos an den Kaiser Isaak Il. Angelos (1185-1195) (Munich 1935) 67, n. 2; F. Grabler, ‘Niketas Choniates 
als Redner’ JOBG, 11/12 (1962/3) 74-6; J. Harris, Byzantium and the Crusades (London 2003) 137. 

7 Quellen zur Geschichte des Kreuzzuges Kaiser Friedrichs I, ed. A. Chroust (= MGH. Scriptores rerum 
Germanicarum. Nova series, V) (Berlin 1928) 1-115 (hereafter Ansbert). 

8 For Choniates’s cursus honorum, see J.-L. van Dieten, Niketas Choniates: Erlauterungen zu den Reden und 
Briefen nebst einer Biographie (Berlin and New York 1971) 21-51. 

9 The title of his Epiphany speech of 1190 in praise of Isaac calls Choniates ‘secretary to the Logothete’. van 
Dieten (Niketas Choniates: Erläuterungen, 31-2) hypothesizes that Choniates may have served as secretary to 
his long-time friend, the Logothete of the Drome Demetrios Tornikes. 
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incumbent served as a sort of chief of the imperial cabinet. Choniates held this high post 
during the reign of Isaac’s brother Alexios III Angelos (1195—1203) until the arrival of the 
armies of the Fourth Crusade, when Alexios V (1204) discharged him just a few months 
before the Latin sack of Constantinople. 

The writings of Choniates leave a contradictory impression about his political 
attitudes. On the one hand, his numerous imperial orations present him as a political 
opportunist keen on adulating the emperors during their lifetime. Choniates’ historical 
work, on the other hand, reveals him as a perceptive and critical observer of the events 
of his time. In part composed and in part revised with the hindsight of the fall of 
Constantinople in 1204, the History of Choniates is an extraordinary work of critique 
of imperial policies in the period between the accession of Manuel I (1143) and 1204." 
A similarly intriguing, though somewhat enigmatic, aspect of Choniates’ History is his 
positive presentation of a number of Latin characters — despite the trauma of the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople which Choniates lamented and which provoked him to 
declare that there was a ‘great gulf of misunderstanding fixed between us [the Byzantines] 
and them [the Latins]’.!* For Choniates, not all Westerners were villains, however, and it 
was from among them that he chose his model figures of morality, courage and rulership 
whom he contrasted with the inept and immoral Byzantine emperors. Thus, Choniates 
praised Manuel I’s first wife, the German princess Bertha of Sulzbach, for her simple and 
unassuming conduct, unlike that of her husband, and noted her commendable dislike for 
cosmetics and ornaments, which stood in stark contrast to the obsession with gold and 
jewellery of the Byzantine empresses.? He admired Conrad of Montferrat as a valiant and 
decisive general, contrasting him with the cowardly Isaac II Angelos who would not have 
been able to crush the dangerous rebellion of Alexios Branas in 1186 without him.” 
Choniates marvelled at the peaceful accession of the Latin emperor Henry of Flanders 
(1206-16) to the throne of Constantinople, which he contrasted favourably with the insta- 
bility of imperial succession and incessant usurpations that had marked Byzantine history 
before the conquest of the city.» 


10 Niketas Choniates authored nine imperial orations for Isaac II Angelos, Alexios III Angelos, and the first 
emperor of Nicaea, Theodore I Laskaris (1204-21). All these orations have been published in Nicetae Choniatae 
Orationes et Epistulae, ed. J.-L. van Dieten. 

11 On Choniates as a critic see P. Magdalino, ‘Aspects of twelfth-century Byzantine Kaiserkritik’, Speculum 
58 (1983) 326-46. Choniates appears to have written the bulk of his History during the reign of Alexios III 
Angelos. Subsequently he furnished his History with a continuation, extending the period covered to 1208, and 
made revisions to the prior text, often adding passages critical of Byzantine society. Cf. Nicetae Choniatae 
Historia, ed. J.-L. van Dieten (Berlin and New York 1975) XCIII (van Dieten’s preface). 

12 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, 301. Cf. ibid., 568. 

13 Ibid., 53-4. In the passage that immediately follows, Choniates describes the amorous escapades of Manuel 
I. Further on in his History (ibid., 460—1), he criticizes Empress Euphrosyne, the ambitious and adulterous wife 
of Alexios III Angelos, for dressing herself up in splendid attire with gems. He likened the imperial throne 
during Alexios III’s reign to a courtesan heavily made up with cosmetics (ibid., 499). 

14 Ibid., 382 ff. Further on in his History (ibid., 395), Choniates followed up on Conrad's exploits in the Holy 
Land. 

15 Ibid., 642. 
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Choniates’s account of the Second and the Third Crusade betrays the author’s sym- 
pathy with the crusaders and their cause. Thus, Choniates criticized the Byzantine urban 
population at the time of the Second Crusade for not having supplied the Western soldiers 
with sufficient provisions and hinted that Byzantine townsmen had tried to poison the 
crusaders with the connivance of Emperor Manuel I himself.'© Choniates also left a critical 
description of Byzantium’s policy toward the Third Crusade, a crusade which he had the 
opportunity to witness at firsthand. The historian reports sarcastically how Emperor Isaac 
II Angelos ordered him (as governor of Thrace) to repair the fortifications of the city of 
Philippopolis and then commanded him to raze its walls to the ground, so that Frederick 
could not make the well-protected town a centre of his military operations. Furthermore, 
Choniates painted an idealized portrait of the German emperor as a pious and altruistic 
man, the only monarch to receive a laudatory characterization in his History. 


He [Frederick Barbarossa] was a man who deserved to enjoy a blessed and perpetual 
memory and justly to be deemed fortunate in his end by prudent men, not only 
because he was wellborn and ruled over many nations as an heir of the third genera- 
tion, but also because his burning passion for Christ was greater than that of any 
other Christian monarch of his time. Setting aside fatherland, royal luxury and 
repose, the worldly happiness of enjoying the company of his loved ones and his 
sumptuous way of life, he chose instead to suffer affliction with the Christians of 
Palestine for the name of Christ and due regard for his life-giving tomb." 


Why did Choniates portray Frederick in such a glowing light? Apart from the obvious 
rhetorical function of the figure of Frederick as antithesis to the Byzantine emperors, this 
remarkably positive description of the foreign ruler (an enemy of Byzantium on more than 
one occasion) reflects, as we will soon see, political opinions which Choniates already held 
during the passage of the Third Crusade. In his History Choniates attributed the cause of 
the conflict between Isaac and Frederick not to the Byzantine alliance with Saladin, but to 
the subversive activities of two high officials in the emperor’s service, the Logothete of the 
Drome John Doukas Kamateros and a certain Andronikos Kantakouzenos.'? In December 
1188 John Doukas Kamateros had met Frederick in Nuremberg and had promised under 
oath that the German emperor would be permitted to cross the territory of the empire and 


16 Ibid., 66. As Choniates was not yet born at the time of the Second Crusade, he appears to have picked up 
a story reflecting the crusader point of view from Latins living in Constantinople. He himself admits (ibid., 588) 
that he had a Venetian friend resident in Constantinople who gave him refuge in his house in 1204 while the 
Frankish crusaders were pillaging and plundering the city. 

17 Ibid., 416, trans. H. Magoulias as O City of Byzantium: Annals of Niketas Choniates (Detroit 1984) 
228-9. 

18 On the career of the Logothete of the Drome John Doukas Kamateros (whom Choniates calls John 
Doukas) see D. Polemis, The Doukai: A Contribution to Byzantine Prosopography (London 1968) 127-30. On 
Andronikos Kantakouzenos, probably identical with the tax official of the theme of Mylassa and Melanoudion 
in 1175, see D. Nicol, The Byzantine Family of Kantakouzenos (Cantacuzenus) ca. 1100-1460 (Washington 
1986) 8. 
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would be supplied with access to markets and a fair exchange rate. According to 
Choniates, once Frederick entered the confines of the empire with his army, John Doukas 
Kamateros and Andronikos Kantakouzenos broke the original pledge and declined to 
supply the crusaders with provisions, thus provoking a conflict between the two emper- 
ors. As for the alliance with Saladin, Choniates mentions it briefly and in passing. 
He reports that the German crusaders, exasperated by the military resistance of the 
Byzantines, explained their unexpected hostility as a sign of the alliance between Isaac and 
Saladin. According to Choniates, it was rumoured in the camp of the Germans that Isaac 
and Saladin had solidified their strong bond of friendship by drinking each other's blood.” 

Choniates was certainly well informed in mentioning the crusaders' outrage at 
Byzantium's alliance with Saladin. Western sources report with indignation rumours 
about the extent of the collaboration between Isaac and Saladin, such as the rumour that 
Saladin had tried to assassinate the crusaders by dispatching to Byzantium large quantities 
of poisoned wine and wheat.^' One may reasonably dismiss this report as an exaggeration 
of anti-Byzantine crusading propaganda. On the other hand, the overwhelming weight of 
the evidence from Latin and Islamic sources indicates that Choniates was not justified in 
ignoring the role of the alliance in Isaac's hostile policy toward the crusade. That Isaac’s 
advisers were solely responsible for the conflict is also hardly to be believed. Isaac himself, 
not his bad advisers, ignited the confrontation with Frederick in the summer of 1189, 
when he ordered the arrest of the German envoys led by the Bishop of Münster.? In the 
summer of 1189 Isaac also ordered the confiscation of the properties of the small German 
colony in Constantinople and their transfer into the hands of the Venetians.? Isaac and 
Saladin are known to have maintained close and friendly diplomatic ties throughout 
Frederick Barbarossa's expedition. In the summer of 1189 Saladin had sent his representa- 
tives to Constantinople, and Isaac granted them the confiscated horses and other 


19 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, 402. Choniates wrote: ‘As soon as Frederick passed inside the Roman borders 
he announced his presence to the Emperor [...] Once again, the logothete was dispatched, together with 
Andronikos Kantakouzenos, to facilitate the king's passage. But through ignorance of their obligations and 
their unmanliness (for it is our duty to honor truth as being more important and precious than our own dear 
friends), they provoked the king's anger against the Romans and induced the emperor to look upon the king as 
an enemy’ (trans. Magoulias in O City of Byzantium, 211). Cf. Ansbert, 15-17. 

20 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, 409.42—410.48. A thirteenth-century chronicle traditionally attributed to 
Theodore Skoutariotes contains a paraphrase of this passage. See Mecoucviki] ifAio0rkn, ed. K. Sathas, VII 
(Venice 1892; repr. Hildesheim and New York 1972) 393. Choniates appears to have been well informed about 
Saladin's reconquest of the Holy Land. He knew, for example, about Saladin's merciful treatment of the 
captured Christian population after his conquest of Jerusalem in 1187. See Nicetae Choniatae Historia, 576. 
21 Magnus of Reichersberg, Chronica collecta, MGH SS, XVII, 512; Ansbert, 54.12-55.21. Cf. Lilie, 
Byzantium and the Crusader States, 235. 

22  Ansbert, 39. 

23 Jus Graecoromanum, ed. P. and I. Zepos, I (Athens 1931; repr. Aalen 1962), Coll. IV, Nov. XC, 455. Cf. 
F. Dólger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrOmischen Reiches, ll: Regesten von 1025-1204 (Munich 1925), 
no. 1590. 
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possessions of the arrested German envoys.” Sometime before August 1189, the sultan of 
Egypt also dispatched a religious mission to Constantinople, which brought a special pul- 
pit as well as an imam, muezzins and Koran reciters for the mosque of Constantinople.” 
In 1189 Isaac sent two friendly embassies to Saladin. The first one, which arrived in 
August or September 1189, found Saladin at Mej Ayun in Syria. One of its principal 
purposes appears to have been to inform Saladin of Isaac’s commitment to opposing 
Frederick.”* In December 1189 Isaac sent another embassy to Saladin which informed the 
sultan of the Byzantine policy toward the German crusaders. In his biography of Saladin 
Baha'al-Din quotes verbatim from Isaac’s official letter to Saladin.” Here the Byzantine 
emperor reassured Saladin of his friendly disposition and boasted that he had attempted to 
destroy Frederick’s army. Even if Frederick managed to cross into Asia Minor, Isaac 
wrote, the crusader armies would be significantly weakened after battling with the 
Byzantines and would be no match for Saladin’s forces. 

The reason why Choniates omitted to mention the alliance with Saladin can be 
clarified when one looks carefully into Choniates’s own position during the Third 
Crusade. In his History Choniates deliberately chose to highlight the influence of high- 
ranking officials on imperial policy toward the Third Crusade because he was one of these 
powerful officials with strong views on this subject. The Logothete of the Drome John 
Doukas Kamateros and Andronikos Kantakouzenos were not the only imperial func- 
tionaries whom Choniates blamed for bringing the Byzantine and the Western emperor 
into conflict. According to the historian, after Frederick Barbarossa entered the city of 
Philippopolis on 26 August 1189 (its governor Niketas Choniates having abandoned it in 
the meantime), he proposed peace to the Byzantine emperor. The conclusion of a peace at 
that time would have prevented the disastrous battle of Prousenos three days later, in 
which the Byzantine troops suffered a serious defeat. Yet, according to Choniates, Isaac 
rejected the peace offer because he heeded the advice of his cousin, the Protostrator 
Manuel Kamytzes, commander of the Byzantine field army, and that of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople Dositheos (1189—91).^* Both are said to have favoured confrontation with 
the crusaders and Dositheos in particular to have persuaded Isaac that Frederick’s real 
goal was not the liberation of Jerusalem but the conquest of Constantinople. Endowed 


24 Ansbert, 8-49. This embassy sent by Saladin seems to have finalized the terms of the alliance. Cf. Dólger, 
Regesten, no. 1591. Brand (‘The Byzantines and Saladin’, 173-4) thinks that it is unclear whether the terms of 
the alliance were set in 1188 or in the summer of 1189. 

25 Baha'al-Din Ibn Shaddad, Rare and Excellent History, 121. Abd al-Rahman ibn Isma’il (Abu Shamah), Le 
Livre des deux jardins, 471—2. This religious embassy may have accompanied the secular one. 

26 Baha’al-Din Ibn Shaddad, Rare and Excellent History. The fifteenth-century chronicle of Al-Aini explicitly 
mentions that the Byzantine embassy informed Saladin of Isaac's solid commitment to opposing Frederick. See 
Al-Aini, in Imperator Vasilii Bolgaroboitsa, trans. Viktor Rozen (St Petersburg 1883; repr. London 1972) 207. 
Cf. F. Dólger, Regesten, no. 1593. Délger erroneously dates this embassy to June/July 1189. 

27 Baha’al-Din Ibn Shaddad, Rare and Excellent History, 121-2. Cf. F. Délger, Regesten, no. 1601. 

28 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, 403.82—404.13. On the career of the Protostrator Manuel Kamytzes and future 
rebel against the regime of Alexios III Angelos, see K. Varzos, H J'evexAoyía vv Kouvgvóv, II (Thessaloniki 
1984) 690—713. 
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with a prophetic gift, Dositheos predicted that the Western emperor would breach 
the walls of the city through the Xylokerkos gate, although subsequently he would suffer 
defeat in Constantinople.” 

It is thus likely that the four imperial advisers who, according to Choniates, incited 
Isaac to adopt a hostile policy against Frederick suspected that one of the objectives of the 
campaign of the German emperor was the conquest of Constantinople. Indeed, the fear of 
a Western assault must have run high in Constantinople four years after the Norman 
invasion in 1185 and the sacking of Thessalonike. Furthermore, as a former Orthodox 
Patriarch of Jerusalem Dositheos must have felt a certain relief at the demise of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem in 1187, which had occurred precisely during his term in office 
(1185-9). After conquering Jerusalem Saladin transferred the administration of the 
churches in Jerusalem to the local Orthodox population, which had faced restrictions on 
their religious observances in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem.*! Therefore, from the point 


29  Ansbert confirms the hostility of the Byzantine patriarch. According to him, Dositheos declared that those 
Byzantines guilty of murdering ten people would have their sins absolved if they killed fifty crusaders. See 
Ansbert, 49.2—10. Choniates digresses to describe the unusual career of Patriarch Dositheos (Nicetae Choniatae 
Historia, 405.14—408.90). A Venetian by birth and a former Orthodox monk in the Constantinopolitan monas- 
tery of Studion, he became Patriarch of Jerusalem upon the death of the saintly Leontios of Jerusalem. 
Dositheos had once prophesied to Isaac his elevation to the imperial office and for this reason enjoyed a special 
position of trust with the emperor. In 1189 Isaac orchestrated the transfer of Dositheos from the patriarchate of 
Jerusalem to that of Constantinople, even though the canons prohibited such transfers. Dositheos was made 
patriarch in February 1189, but after nine days he had to resign because of synodal opposition to his uncanoni- 
cal election. Then Isaac made patriarch a certain monk Leontios, who passed away after only seven months in 
office. After his death, Dositheos was reinstalled as Patriarch of Constantinople in late August or September 
1189. On the chronology of his patriarchate, see V. Grumel, Les Regestes des actes du Patriarcat de 
Constantinople, I: Les actes des patriarches, Fasc. 3: Les regestes de 1043 à 1208 (Bucharest 1947) 180-1. On 
Dositheos as a prophet see P. Magdalino, ‘Une prophétie inédite des environs de l'an 965 attribuée à Léon le 
Philosophe (ms Karakallou 14, f. 253'-254')’, TM 14 (2002) (2Mélanges Gilbert Dagron) 401-2. The motif of 
a conqueror of Constantinople, though a Muslim one, who would enter through the Xylokerkos city gate 
(located next to the Golden Gate), is found in the interpolated Greek version of the popular seventh-century 
apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodios. See A. Lolos, Die Apokalypse des Ps.-Methodios (Meisenheim am Glan 1976) 
122-3; W.J. Aerts and G.A.A. Kortekaas, Die Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodios: Die ältesten griechischen und 
lateinischen Übersetzungen (Louvain 1998) 172. 

30 The likely beginning date of Dositheos’s term in office as Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem emerges from 
the fact that Leontios of Jerusalem (his predecessor according to Choniates) died on 14 May 1185. See 
D. Tsougarakis, The Life of Leontios of Jerusalem (Leiden 1993), 7, 210. The election of Dositheos must have 
followed shortly thereafter. In any case, in his official letter of resignation from the patriarchate of 
Constantinople in September 1191, Dositheos mentioned that he had become Patriarch of Jerusalem before 
Saladin’s conquest of the city on 2 October 1187. See Av&Aexta fepocodvpitixic atayvoloyiac, ed. 
A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, II (St Petersburg 1893; repr. Brussels 1963) 368. During the twelfth century the 
Orthodox patriarchs of Jerusalem resided in Constantinople in the monastery of ta Steirou. Cf. Tsougarakis, 
The Life of Leontios of Jerusalem, 211. 

31 Brand, ‘Byzantium and Saladin’, 170 and n. 7, with further bibliography. Writing not long after 1203, the 
anonymous author of the saint’s life of Leontios of Jerusalem, Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem (1176-85), 
reports the strict restrictions and hostility that Leontios faced during his pilgrimage to Latin-held Jerusalem 
in 1177-8 as well as his friendly exchange of letters with Saladin. See Tsougarakis, The Life of Leontios of 
Jerusalem, 5—6, 13-18, 134-7. 
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of view of Byzantine church policy in the East, Dositheos saw no reason to support 
Frederick’s crusade, whose goal was the restoration of the pre-1187 situation. 

Opposed to this ‘war party’ at Isaac’s court was Niketas Choniates himself. 
Choniates took part in the battle of Prousenos on 29 August 1189 and then returned 
swiftly to Constantinople to relate the news of the Byzantine defeat to the emperor. By his 
own admission, while in Constantinople, Choniates tried to persuade Isaac to release the 
German hostages: ‘I omit to say what was said between the emperor and myself, which 
was deserving more of condemnation than of praise, and say only that he [Emperor Isaac] 
was finally persuaded to allow the envoys to return to the king [Frederick Barbarossa]. 
The hostages were freed and arrived on 28 October 1189 at the German camp, bringing 
with them horrid tales about the duplicity of the Byzantine emperor.? Whether Choniates 
was the sole lobbyist advocating the cessation of Isaac’s hostile policy to Frederick or he 
represented the interests of a ‘peace party’ at court, as Charles Brand has argued, is not 
precisely known. 

In any case, the erratic behaviour of Isaac during the autumn and winter of 1189 
strongly suggests a continual clash of two diametrically opposed views at the Byzantine 
court as to the policy to be adopted toward the crusaders. Choniates writes that after the 
humiliating defeat at Prousenos Isaac decided at first to expedite Frederick’s passage to the 
East. However, when in November Isaac learned that Frederick had postponed his cross- 
ing until the spring because of the arrival of the winter, he suddenly changed his mind and 
prepared to fight the crusaders. According to Choniates, Isaac sent a letter to Frederick, 
in which he prophesied his death before Easter.? Ansbert complements the information 
provided by Choniates on the conflicting signals sent by the Byzantine emperor to the cru- 
sader camp. According to Ansbert, in November 1189 Frederick began to plan a full-scale 
military operation and on the sixteenth of that month sent a letter to his son, King Henry 
VI of Sicily, in which he described the impossibility of continuing his crusade because of 
the resistance he was encountering on Byzantine territory and urged him to prepare his 
troops for an expedition against Constantinople.” When Frederick moved his main army 
camp from Philippopolis to Adrianople, which he entered on 22 November 1189, and 
proposed peace again to Isaac, the Byzantine emperor conceded. On Christmas Day 1189 
two Byzantine envoys, Eumathios Philokales and Jacob the Pisan, arrived at Adrianople 
to discuss the terms by which Frederick would be allowed to cross into Asia Minor. The 
stipulations of the peace treaty were about to be set in writing when the Byzantine 


32 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, 410.55—57, trans. Magoulias as O City of Byzantium, 225. 

33  Ansbert, 48.31—.49.17. 

34 Brand, Byzantium Confronts tbe West, 182-3, without any evidence. 

35 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, 410.49—54. Ansbert, too, speaks of a peace proposal by Isaac at the time of the 
arrival of the German hostages (October 26). Yet Frederick regarded this offer as a trap and felt offended by the 
breach of diplomatic code in Isaac's letter, which did not call him Roman emperor. Further on in his account, 
Ansbert refers to a continual exchange of correspondence between Isaac and Frederick in the autumn of 1189. 
Cf. Ansbert, 49.10—51.18. 

36  Ansbert, 40—3, where the letter is quoted verbatim. 
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representatives pulled out of the negotiations. Frederick dismissed them with an awesome 
declaration of war on Constantinople.” It was in this politically charged atmosphere 
that Choniates delivered his Epiphany address to Isaac on January 6. By late January Isaac 
had agreed to cooperate with Frederick. On 21 January 1190 Isaac’s agents, the same 
Eumathios Philokales and Jacob the Pisan, came again to Adrianople to discuss the condi- 
tions of the treaty.’ On 14 February 1190 the pact between the two emperors was finally 
concluded and Frederick was allowed to continue his expedition in Asia Minor. 

The political circumstances under which Choniates delivered his speech in 1190 are 
clear, Choniates spoke at the imperial court shortly after Frederick had declared war on 
Isaac and at a time when Isaac’s advisers, including Choniates, had been disagreeing on 
how best to deal with the crusade. The occasion of the speech was solemn and bound with 
imperial ceremonial. The recitation of Epiphany speeches to the emperor was a formal 
annual event at court since at least the middle of the twelfth century.” The task of 
writing and reciting the main Epiphany speech was traditionally entrusted to the Master 
of the Rhetors, an official in the patriarchal administration. Yet, as the manuscript title 
of the speech indicates, the office of the Master of the Rhetors happened to be vacant at 
Epiphany in 1190.* The choice to deliver the Epiphany address fell on Choniates, who 
had excellent credentials as court rhetorician. Since Isaac’s accession in 1185 Choniates 
had already delivered two occasional speeches at court.” His brother, the Archbishop of 
Athens Michael Choniates, had also addressed a panegyric to Isaac.” 

The speech is a fairly typical example of the genre of Byzantine imperial panegyric, of 
which tens of specimens have survived from the twelfth century. (See the summary in the 
appendix.) Choniates closely followed the blueprint of the popular late antique rhetorical 
manuals of Menander, Hermogenes and Aphthonios.? Standard components of imperial 


37  Ansbert, 57.32-58.11, esp. 58, ll. 9-10: nuntii Greci imperatoris cum denuntiatione belli ad propria sunt 
remissi. 

38  Ansbert, 60.21—32. According to Ansbert, Isaac made up with Frederick after many changes of opinion and 
exchanges of letters (post multas tergiversationum et litterarum ambages). 

39 On this rhetorical practice at the twelfth-century court see P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel 
Komnenos, 1143—1180 (Cambridge 1993) 248. 

40 Nicetae Choniatae Orationes et Epistulae, 85.17-21. Robert Browning hypothesized that the holder of the 
office of Master of the Rhetors between 1186 and 1189 was Basil Pediadites (later appointed as metropolitan of 
Kerkyra), although more research is needed to establish this with certainty. See R. Browning, ‘The Patriarchal 
School at Constantinople in the twelfth century’, Byzantion 33 (1963) 21. 

41 In February 1186 Choniates had composed the official wedding address on the marriage of Isaac I] Angelos 
and Margaret of Hungary and in 1187 he had addressed to the Patriarch of Constantinople a speech lauding 
Isaac Angelos for his campaign against the Cumans. See Nicetae Choniatae Orationes et Epistulae, 6-12, 35-44. 
Cf. van Dieten, Niketas Choniates: Erläuterungen, 65—79, 87—96. 

42 Miyond Äkomivátov toO Xwviétov t% cwčóueva, ed. S. Lampros, II (Athens 1880; repr. Groningen 1968) 
208-58. The speech has been dated to the summer of 1187 by Bachmann, Die Rede des Johannes Syropulos, 
108. 

43 Menander Rhetor, ed. D. Russell and N. Wilson (Oxford 1981) 76-96; Aphthonii Progymnasmata, ed. 
H. Rabe (Leipzig 1926), 21-7; Hermogenis Opera, ed. H. Rabe (Leipzig 1913) 14-18. 
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panegyric which featured prominently in the oration are the praise of the emperor’s 
parents, the division of the imperial virtues into bodily and spiritual, the categorization of 
the emperor’s achievements into wartime and peacetime ones, and the comparison of the 
emperor to classical and mythological figures. Choniates borrowed rhetorical motifs from 
earlier orations in praise of Isaac: for example, the comparison of Andronikos I to old 
Cronus or the praise of the tyrant-slaying sword with which Isaac killed the assassin sent 
by Emperor Andronikos I.^ It should not be surprising, given the generic characteristics of 
imperial panegyric, that Choniates exaggerated Isaac’s achievements and sometimes 
praised him for policies that would become a subject for criticism in his History. For 
example, he commended Isaac for having punished no one with bodily mutilation, while 
in the History Choniates wrote critically that Isaac did not adhere to his pledge made at 
the beginning of his reign that he would revoke corporal punishment.* 

The three most interesting and historically most significant sections of the speech 
are the ones pertaining to the contemporary Third Crusade (paragraphs VIII, XVII, and 
XXIV of van Dieten's edition). In two of these three sections (paragraphs VIII and XXIV) 
Choniates refers to Frederick Barbarossa's expedition, while the third one (paragraph 
XVII) deals with the subject of Byzantium's policy toward the Holy Land. It is this part of 
the oration that urged Isaac in a subtle rhetorical fashion to abandon his friendly policy 
toward Saladin. The section follows immediately after the prolonged description of Isaac's 
military achievements and serves as a concluding remark on his wartime deeds as well as 
an indication of possible future directions of imperial military policy. 


XVII. I believe that after you have established such multiple foundations of the 
empire of the Romans you will add to it, besides these large white stones with which 
Solomon once built that famous temple [cf. Kings III 6.7],* also its crowning summit, 
and you will pay back ‘sevenfold’ what is due to the neighbouring Persians, again 
and again ‘into their bosom’ [Ps. 78.12], and you will deal a blow to them in the same 
way as they have dealt us a blow, so that thus it would be clearly revealed that the 
Lord has given assistance to a mighty one and has ‘exalted a mighty one from his 
people’ [Ps. 88.20], and that ‘the enemy will not profit from you, nor will the son of 
lawlessness continue to bring evil to you’ [Ps. 88.23]. Then you will have a share of 
the blessedness of David, who dashed the children of the barbarians ‘against the rock’ 
[Ps. 136.9]. And a Nisaean* or an Arabian horse will carry the Roman soldier, and 


44 These motifs are found in the imperial orations of John Syropoulos (delivered between 1188 and 1192) and 
Michael Choniates, Niketas's brother (delivered in 1187). See Bachmann, Die Rede des Jobannes Syropulos, 
13.2ff; Michael Choniates, in MiyanA Akopivétov tod Xcvikcoo ta occ(óueva, IE 209.15-19, 227.4—9, 
234.20—235.2, 236.5—28. 

45 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, 366-7. Choniates’s tendency to criticize Isaac in the History through the 
language and imagery used in his own imperial panegyrics has been noticed by R. Macrides, ‘From the 
Komnenoi to the Palaiologoi: imperial models in decline and exile’, New Constantines: The Rhythm of Imperial 
Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. P. Magdalino (Aldershot 1994) 277-9. 

46 All references to the Old Testament are given according to the Greek Septuagint. 

47 Nisaea was a plain in Media celebrated for its horses. Cf. Herodotus, 3.106, and R. Hanslik, ‘Nisaia’, in 
Paulys Realencyclopádie der classichen Altertumswissenschaft, 17/1 (Stuttgart 1936), 710-13. 
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the eternal phalanxes of the Romans will draw water from the Euphrates and drink 
from the Tigris and will feast between the two rivers. Washing your hair jubilantly in 
the river Jordan and being tempered in bravery, like a sword by sharpening, you will 
not only observe Palestine, but having expelled the pagans you will give Palestine to 
them [the Romans] as their hereditary allotment, just as Joshua had once done with 
the Israelites. For it is necessary that you, the high-flying eagle that makes every eye 
turn toward him, fly also thither where Christ redeemed the fall of nature by his own 
fall, and that assailing the Persians, those many-tongued ravens, you frighten them by 
the sole motion of your wings. (trans. D. Angelov) 


Choniates drew before his audience a grandiose vision of Isaac’s future conquests in the 
East. The ‘neighbouring Persians’ are none other than the Seljuk Turks, who are to be 
repaid for their crushing defeat of the Byzantine troops at Myriokephalon in 1176. 
Choniates carried the extent of Isaac’s future conquests much beyond Asia Minor — into 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Jerusalem. The orator speaks of a genuine military expedi- 
tion of ‘the Roman phalanxes’, which will ‘expel the pagans’ (i.e. the Muslims) from the 
Holy Land and will bring the sacred city of Jerusalem back into the empire. A skilful ora- 
tor, Choniates used the feast of the Epiphany and the commemoration of Christ’s baptism 
in the river Jordan to stress the symbolic importance of the Holy Land for Christianity 
and to urge Isaac to reconquer the city of Jerusalem from its new Muslim overlords. The 
hortatory and inciting nature of the passage is evident in the comment that ‘it is necessary’ 
for the eagle-like emperor to fly to Jerusalem and assail the Persians. 

The idea of an expedition aimed at the conquest of Jerusalem stands, of course, in 
contrast to Isaac’s ongoing collaboration with the master of the city, Saladin. Choniates 
thus used the high tribune of imperial panegyric to voice dissatisfaction with this alliance, 
just as he had objected earlier to the emperor (presumably in private) about the harsh 
treatment of Frederick’s envoys. In the specific historical circumstances of the Third Cru- 
sade, Choniates’s plan had a special meaning. The artful orator appears to have appropri- 
ated the crusading cause of Frederick Barbarossa and to have proposed it as a worthy goal 
for Isaac, thus dissociating him from his alliance with Saladin. Choniates remembered well 
this section of his oration and set special store by it. In his History he quoted expressions 
from it word for word and incorporated them into the fictional farewell speech given by 
John II Komnenos on his deathbed during his expedition to Antioch in 1143.55 

Was Choniates a realist or a daydreamer when he spoke of a Byzantine campaign in 
the Holy Land against the Muslim forces of Saladin? This idea, in fact, must not have 
sounded too far-fetched to his audience. In the recent past Byzantine foreign policy had 
maintained a solid interest in the Holy Land (Syria and Antioch in particular) and had 
maintained a degree of military involvement in the area. John II Komnenos and Manuel 


48 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, 56. Van Dieten, Niketas Choniates: Erläuterungen, 119, has spotted this curi- 
ous case of literal borrowing. On his deathbed near Antioch, John Komnenos (the Byzantine emperor whom 
Choniates portrayed most positively in his History) is reported to have said to his troops that he would have led 
them to Jerusalem had not death cut short his plans for reconquest of the Holy Land. 
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I Komnenos had led military campaigns to Antioch in 1137-8, 1143 and 1158-9 in an 
attempt to impose a Byzantine overlordship over the Latin principality.” Furthermore, in 
the 1160s Manuel I Komnenos had established a sort of Byzantine protectorate over the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. In 1176 Manuel planned, in cooperation with the crusader 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, a two-pronged offensive against Muslim powers, both the Seljuks 
in Asia Minor and Saladin in Egypt. The Byzantine defeat at Myriokephalon thwarted 
Manuel’s plans.?? 

Byzantine foreign policy in the 1180s continued to be preoccupied with the recovery 
of Syria and Antioch, although now it tried to make use of Saladin in order to accomplish 
its goal. In his offer of an alliance to Saladin in 1185, Andronikos I had allegedly proposed 
that Asia Minor, the Armenian kingdom and the city of Antioch be incorporated into 
Byzantium after their conquest. Saladin, on the other hand, was to hold Jerusalem and 
the coastal cities of Palestine as Andronikos’s vassal?! No matter how unrealistic this 
Byzantine claim may seem to us with hindsight knowledge of the speedy collapse of the 
Byzantine Empire in the 1180s, it indicates that Constantinople still insisted that the Holy 
Land belonged to its sphere of interest. Indeed, Isaac JI Angelos maintained cordial 
relations with Saladin only in exchange for concrete concessions in the Holy Land, such as 
the freedom of worship that was granted to the Orthodox population in Jerusalem after 
1187. (In 1192 the alliance came to an end after the Muslim ruler had begun to favour the 
presence of Latin clergy in Jerusalem as the price of Richard the Lionheart’s departure.??) 
Choniates thus played on an ideological tune familiar to his audience and may have 
capitalized on their disappointment at Saladin’s reluctance to cede to Byzantium recently 
conquered territories in Syria. 

There is also another reason why the words of Choniates urging Isaac to adopt 
an aggressive policy toward Saladin must have sounded palatable to a court audience 
gathered at a solemn ceremonial occasion. Jerusalem was the focus of the Byzantine and 
Western medieval apocalyptic legend of the Last Roman Emperor who, according to pro- 
phetic texts, would drive away the Muslims from the Holy Land and upon establishing 
peace would surrender his power to God by laying down his crown on Christ’s tomb in 
Jerusalem.» Isaac Angelos was himself the subject of a prophecy derived from this legend. 


49 M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire, 1025—1204: A Political History, 2nd edn (London 1997) 186-9, 216-17. 
50 B. Hamilton, ‘Manuel I Comnenus and Baldwin IV of Jerusalem’, Ka@yy#tpia: Essays Presented to Joan 
Hussey, ed. J. Chrysostomides (Camberley 1988), 353-75; Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 
95-8. 

51 Magnus of Reichersberg, MGH SS, XVII, 511, is our only source on Andronikos I’s proposal. The report 
of the French embassy to Constantinople in the autumn of 1188 (Benedict of Peterborough, Gesta regis Henrici, 
II, 52) also speaks of Saladin’s promise to cede the Holy Land to Byzantium. Cf. Brand, ‘The Byzantines and 
Saladin’, 168-169; Lilie, Byzantium and the Crusader States, 230-1. 

52 In 1192 Saladin rejected Isaac’s demand that the churches of Jerusalem be again transferred into the hands 
of Orthodox priests. See Baha'al-Din Ibn Shaddad, Rare and Excellent History, 201-2. Cf. Brand, ‘Byzantium 
and Saladin', 178. 

53 See P. Alexander, The Byzantine Apocalyptic Tradition (Berkeley 1985) 151-92, esp. 161-4. 
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In his History Choniates writes that Isaac was easily swayed by the prophetic powers of 
Patriarch Dositheos who led him ‘by the nose’..* One of his prophecies was that Isaac 
would be the ruler to liberate Palestine and drive away the Muslims from the area. 
Although in his Epiphany speech of 1190 Choniates made no mention of prophecies or 
apocalyptic ideas, he clearly articulated the gist of this prophecy by Dositheos (i.e. the 
expulsion of the Muslims from the Holy Land) and did so under truly exceptional histori- 
cal circumstances, namely, the passage of the Third Crusade, when an expedition against 
Jerusalem meant collaborating with Frederick Barbarossa and adopting his crusading 
cause.» In this way the rhetorician appears to have made a skilful use of the views of 
his opponent, Dositheos, with whom he otherwise strongly disagreed as to the policy of 
subversion of Frederick’s crusade. 

While Choniates proposed a hostile policy against Saladin and a ‘Byzantine crusade’ 
in the Holy Land, he offered no complimentary words on behalf of Frederick Barbarossa, 
who had recently declared war on Constantinople after the Adrianople negotiations 
of Christmas 1189 had been broken off. As war loomed in the late autumn of 1189, 
Choniates’s argument for the release of the German hostages and for acceding to 
Frederick’s demands may well have come under fire. Therefore, in his oration Choniates 
chose to articulate the official policy of confrontation with Frederick and stated forcefully 
his own loyalties to Isaac. In addition, he tried to boost the morale of his audience with 
optimistic talk of future victory: 


VIII. Behold also another tyrant, the ruler of the Germans, an old man, a source 
of many evils and lover of perjury just like the other one [Emperor Andronikos I]. 
He has learned to say one thing and to conceal in his mind another. ‘Covering the 
leopard skin with lion hide,’ he hides his ancient hatred for us under the mask of his 
love for God.** Changing all colours in the manner of a chameleon, he shuns only the 
white one and does not choose to reveal his innermost thoughts." May the same 
sword — let this be said with God — punish him too.” But indeed, ‘behold, there are 


54 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, 408.87—90. 

55 Ibid., 432-3. The context in which Choniates mentions the prophecy indicates that Dositheos had issued it 
before 1191. Cf. Magdalino, ‘Une prophétie inédite', 402. The relationship between prophecy and Isaac’s alli- 
ance with Saladin is discussed in a forthcoming article by Magdalino (see n. 1), which the author kindly made 
available to me before publication. My interpretation of Choniates's Epiphany speech of 1190 differs from 
Magdalino's in regarding it as a window into the views of the author rather than as official source on political 
prophecy. The convergence of three factors has led me to this opinion: Choniates's attitude to Frederick in his 
History, his close involvement in the Byzantine—German conflict in 1190, and the hortatory language of the 
most crucial paragraph of his speech. 

56 ‘Covering the leopard skin with lion hide’ seems to be a proverbial expression. See E. Leutsch and 
F. Schneidewin, Corpus paroemiograpborum graecorum, V (Göttingen 1851; repr. Hildesheim 1958) 216, 
nn. 16—17, where it is said that the leopard symbolizes cunning, while the lion symbolizes bravery. 

57 According to a Byzantine belief attested in the tenth-century Suda lexicon, chameleons could adopt every 
skin colour but white. See A. Adler, Suidae lexicon, IV (Leipzig 1935) 784. 

58 This is the tyrant-slaying sword with which Isaac had killed the assassin sent to him by Andronikos I. Cf. 
Nicetae Choniatae Historia, 341-2. 
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two swords’ [Luke 22.38], the one that killed the tyrant and the one aimed against 
the perjurer. For I see that this sword, too, is carried from above and is lowered 
slowly to become a heavy, large and sturdy pruning knife. (trans. D. Angelov) 


At the very end of the speech, Choniates picked up again on the theme of the hostile 
relationship between Isaac and Frederick Barbarossa and referred to a Byzantine victory. 


XXIV. ‘Carry on, prosper and rule’ [Ps. 44.5], o Emperor! ‘May your hand dwell on 
your enemies and may your right hand find all those who hate you’ [Ps. 20.9]. May 
you be ‘reinvigorated like an eagle’ [Ps. 102.5] washed in the waters of the river 
Jordan, and emerging from there even more handsome, just as this visible sun rises 
from a splendid lake, spread your more brilliant rays onto the mass of clouds over- 
shadowing your people — clouds that having risen from the West appeared before us 
and through their frequent stirrings flash thunderbolts of war. May they be dispersed 
like smoke by a wind and ‘like mist by a storm’ [Wisdom of Solomon 5.14]! ‘Destroy 
their bows, crush their weapons, and incinerate in fire their shields’ [Ps. 45.10] more 
skilfully than once Phaethon had done in the land now inhabited by the Germans 
along the Eridanus River!’ Indeed, having done this in a Christ-like fashion, punish 
the arrogance of the haughty [cf. Ps. 17.28]. Like the Saviour who — after having 
been baptized and after having risen from the water and having immediately been 
led up by the Spirit into the Desert — warded off the offensive suggestions of Satan, 
who asked him to turn stones into loaves of bread and insisted that he fall down and 
show reverence to him [cf. Matthew 4.1 ff.], in the same manner you, having been 
purified in this holy water (and if you like, with the water of your tears, since you are 
washed by them every night in a David-like manner), and having come close to God 
on account of your passion-free life and having spoken face to face with Him, ‘reveal 
the hidden things’ [Daniel 2.22; Job 12.22] of the leader of the German legions, who 
is darkness and pretends to be light, and, being ‘a murderer from the outset’ [John 
8.44] and a baleful man, he demands outright that stones be transformed into loaves 
of bread, by which he shows fondness for the unfeasible, and tries to remove stealth- 
ily the over-suspicion of Your Majesty as another act of reverence, not knowing that 
after his first or second attempt he would be crushed, defeated and put to shame and 
will be driven away, having acknowledged by experience his master, whom he prefers 
to lead into temptation. May you, having thundered also at these waters [cf. Ps. 28.3] 
which have ‘come up to our neck’ [Ps. 68.2], and having been positioned like a heav- 
enly bow [cf. Genesis 9.13-17], halt the flood of the enemies. This sea and this 
river Jordan, which metaphorically are the army and the man girt with leadership 
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over the army, after they have seen the marvellous deeds that God did on your behalf, 
let the former avoid preparing for battle (‘his chariots are like the whirlwind’, teaches 
the Holy Scripture [Is. 66,15, Jer. 4,13]) and let the latter refrain from his crooked 
ways. If they do not do so, the waves of the sea rising up to heaven will pour down 
until the end of the earth [cf. Ps. 106.26] and he will flee, frightened at ‘the sound of 
your thunder’ [Ps. 103.7] and punished. If you have accommodated God in you on 
account of your divine virtues, we would not simply say that He is with us because of 
you and that ‘you have been defeated, barbarians and war-desiring peoples’ [cf. Ps. 
67.31], but also that you may be called the son of God in the manner of Jacob and 
David. And if someone stands out in his piety like them and if he is the son [of God], 
he is also the beloved one [cf. Matt 3.17 etc.], but if he is the beloved one, he is 
[beloved] in every respect and in what he pleases. And if this is the case, he is the 
heir not only to the authority here on earth, but also to the incorruptible and pure 
authority in the world beyond. (trans. D. Angelov) 


These two passages of the oration mix rhetorical exaggeration with verifiable historical 
information about Frederick Barbarossa’s expedition. On the one hand, Choniates clearly 
did not speak the truth when calling Frederick a perjurer. In his History Choniates repri- 
manded the Logothete of the Drome John Doukas Kamateros, not Frederick, for breaking 
the original sworn agreement of Nuremberg. The orator also overestimated the capacity 
of the Byzantine emperor to crush easily in battle the large crusader army that had already 
defeated the Byzantine troops at Prousenos. On the other hand, Choniates was correct in 
presenting Frederick as an old and inveterate enemy of the Byzantine Empire. In the 1150s 
and 1160s Manuel I Komnenos and Frederick Barbarossa had vied over the political 
allegiance of northern Italian cities and had both aspired to gain the papacy’s recognition 
of their titles as Roman emperor. When Choniates describes Frederick as ‘showing 
fondness for the unfeasible’ and as requiring from Isaac to turn stones into loaves of 
bread, he alludes to problematic items on the diplomatic agenda during the negotiations 
between Isaac and Frederick. One such thorny issue was the recognition of the imperial 
title of Frederick Barbarossa.$! Another one was the rank of the Byzantine hostages to 
be exchanged in a possible peace treaty. In late October, after the return of the German 
envoys, Frederick had expressed willingness to accept Isaac's offer of peace only if the 
latter would surrender as hostages his son, brother, uncle and highest ranking officials. 
Isaac dismissed this proposition.” The failed negotiations of Christmas 1189 appear 
to have stumbled over some such clauses that were unacceptable to the two Byzantine 
envoys. 

Choniates thus closed his panegyric of Isaac by referring to the real possibility of a 
new military confrontation with Frederick Barbarossa. He fulfilled his task as an official 
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rhetorician well — he portrayed the emperor’s enemies in a negative light and prayed for 
a Byzantine victory in the impending war. At the same time, the orator subtly suggested to 
his audience an alternative course of action, a course of action that involved the termina- 
tion of Isaac’s fruitless alliance with Saladin and a renewed policy of Byzantium’s military 
involvement in the Holy Land as a protector of Christendom. This proposal was in no 
way a revolutionary one, as it could be backed by the historical memory of the wars 
against Muslim powers that John II Komnenos and Manuel I Komnenos led in the Near 
East earlier in the twelfth century. Furthermore, it is noteworthy that Choniates's exhor- 
tation was in tune with the continual Byzantine plans for expansion in the East during 
Isaac IPs reign, which are evident in the provisions of the treaty with Saladin. However, 
according to Choniates, this expansion was to be conducted not in collaboration with 
Saladin, but at the expense of Muslim powers in the East. In the concrete historical 
circumstances of the Third Crusade, Choniates's proposal implied renewed close coopera- 
tion with Western crusader expeditions and was most probably a veiled argument for 
rendering assistance to Frederick Barbarossa's campaign, if hostilities with him could be 
averted. 

Choniates's attempt to use his panegyric of 6 January 1190 to advocate publicly a 
change in imperial policy is not a unique case in contemporary Byzantine court oratory. 
Nikephoros Chrysoberges — Master of the Rhetors and the author of an Epiphany pane- 
gyric on Emperor Alexios IV Angelos (1203—4) written a few months before the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople — similarly presented his audience with two possible courses 
of action toward the armies of the Fourth Crusade encamped outside Constantinople. 
While the first policy alternative was peaceful, the second involved a military confronta- 
tion with the crusaders.9 Examples of the use of imperial panegyric as a tactful speech of 
advice would multiply after the Latin conquest of Constantinople, in the Byzantine Empire 
in exile in Nicaea and in the restored empire of the Palaiologoi.5 Like Chrysoberges, 
Niketas Choniates appears to have contemplated rhetorically two rather different policies 
— an expedition to the Holy Land against Muslim powers and a war with Frederick 
Barbarossa. Thanks to Choniates's History, we know which of the two policies lay closer 
to Choniates's heart — and members of his audience, including the emperor and his offi- 
cials, must have known this as well. Thus the curious admiration that Choniates expressed 
in his History for strong crusader leaders, such as Frederick Barbarossa and Conrad of 
Montferrat, becomes more understandable. This sympathy had its origins in the activities 
of Choniates as a high imperial adviser and a public orator during the Third Crusade, 
when Byzantium was put in the position of making a strategic choice between friendship 
with an Eastern Islamic power and collaboration with the West for the Christian recovery 
of the Holy Land. 
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APPENDIX 


Summary of Niketas Choniates’s panegyric of Isaac II Angelos (6 January 1190) (Nicetae 
Choniatae Orationes et Epistulae, ed. J.-L. van Dieten, 85—101) 


Title: By the same [Niketas Choniates]. Speech to the Emperor Lord Isaac Angelos. It was 
written by him [Niketas Choniates] when he occupied the office of secretary to the 
Logothete and was read at the feast of Epiphany because there was no Rhetor. The king 
of the Germans Frederick was then on his way to Palestine. 

I. God did not wish to let the old empire of the Romans age and wrinkle, but wanted 
to revive it as he had done with the sick woman from the Gospel [cf. Luke 13.11-15]. 
Therefore, God bestowed on the empire a new and brave emperor, who resuscitated it just 
as water revives the stump of an old palm tree. The empire now resembles a bride who 
proudly wears her glittering white clothes and gold jewellery. (85.22-86.7) II. Since the 
empire has reached such new heights of glory, it needs the praises of the rhetoricians. In 
the past words were needed to elevate royal deeds to glory, but now the very words of the 
rhetorician are ennobled and even sanctified by the emperor’s deeds. Indeed, the deeds of 
the emperor outdo the work of the Muses. (86.8—34) III. No matter how weak words are 
to give an account of the deeds of the emperor, they are not completely inadequate. They 
are eager to describe the emperor’s family and the four cardinal virtues, whose chariot 
Isaac rides higher even than Helios’s. The water of the river Jordan [an allusion to the 
feast of the Epiphany] washes away the imperial perspiration spilt while Isaac labours on 
behalf of his subjects. (87.1—87.16) 

IV. The emperor has good parents and imperial ancestors, yet he grew up to become 
better than his parents and to conduct himself more imperially than his imperial predeces- 
sors. The emperor is like the moon which takes its brightness from its proximity to the 
sun, yet he is more brilliant than his relatives and they now shine forth with the light that 
he passes on to them rather than with their own radiance. (87.17—32) V. The emperor 
possesses both spiritual and physical virtues. His body is harmoniously structured and 
truly leonine. The emperor is a masterful warrior and hunter, and easily withstands bodily 
hardship. (88.1-20) VI. The soul of the emperor fully matches his body. The emperor's 
good capacity for memory, his shrewdness, and his bravery bespeak the greatness of his 
soul. (88.21-28) VII. Was it then not necessary for Isaac to be elevated to the imperial 
office because for a long time there had not been such a virtuous ruler? It would have been 
beneficial to the public good had he been made emperor earlier. Nonetheless, God wanted 
to make him emperor 'through fire and water! [Ps. 65.12], that is, through the defeat of 
Emperor Andronikos, who had brought many evils to the empire.9 Isaac saved the boat of 
the empire by defeating Andronikos. As Perseus had saved Andromeda from the beast, so 
did the emperor salvage the empire from the tyrant. He did not tolerate to be sacrificed to 
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the feast of the Cyclops, but mustered his courage and slew the tyrant with his sword. 
(88.29—89.20) 

VIII. Now another tyrant, the ruler of the Germans, has appeared. He is hiding 
his ancient hatred for Byzantium behind the mask of his love of God. May the sword that 
had killed Andronikos make him perish as well. Indeed, there are two swords [Luke 
22.38], the tyrant-slaying one and the one raised against the perjuring ruler of the Ger- 
mans. (89.21—90.4) IX. It was God himself who made Isaac emperor. Andronikos wanted 
to devour Isaac in the manner of Cronus, but God protected him and helped him abolish 
Andronikos's tyranny. (90.5—16) X. The beginning of Isaac's reign was marked by God's 
direct intervention. However, God helped Isaac defeat not only one tyrant, but also a 
second and a third one.96 (90.17-25) XI. Having started from the imperial palace and 
from the imperial capital, the emperor won victory after victory with the assistance of God 
also outside Constantinople. (90.26—91.6) 

XII. The South saw the destruction of the Sicilian triremes, whose sailors suffered 
thirst, famine and fire. The triremes were either destroyed by storms or sank to the bottom 
together with the sailors.” (91.7-10) XIII. The West saw the defeat of the invading Latin 
army. The river Strymon near Amphipolis has been bridged with the bodies of dead 
barbarians. (91.11—26) XIV. The ‘deaf rascal of the North’ has rebelled, but now has 
changed his behaviour because the emperor has ordered him to do so.” (91.27—92.17) XV. 
The inhabitants of the great and fortunate city of the Lydians [i.e. Philadelphia] have 
rebelled, but the appearance of the emperor before the city has sown division and conflict 
among the rebels.” (92.18-93.11) XVI. In this way the emperor has accomplished won- 
drous deeds. While in the past victories were achieved after a long period of planning, now 
the sheer appearance of the emperor or the rumour of his deeds leads to a victory over his 
adversaries. He has defeated the Skythians [i.e. the Cumans] and the barbarians allied with 
them along the Danube River [i.e. the Bulgarians and the Vlachs]. He has warded off the 
Persians [i.e. the Turks] who were allied with the rebellion of the city of Philadelphia. 
He has dealt a blow to the Sicilian navy and the Western knights — Italians, Celts and 
Germans — who had invaded the empire. (93.12-32) XVII. The author is convinced that 
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the emperor will not stop at these conquests, but will send his troops to Palestine and 
liberate Jerusalem. In fact, it is necessary that the emperor does so. (94.1-22) 

XVIII. The emperor excels not only in his warlike deeds, but also in his peacetime 
activities. He lavishly dispenses alms and performs acts of imperial generosity on behalf of 
all his subjects. (94.23—95.7) XIX. The just and virtuous emperor will be rewarded by God, 
just as God had worked miracles in the past on behalf of his favourite rulers. This is more 
likely now, since this emperor is pious and fully resembles God in his generosity. (95.8—20) 
XX. Unlike Philip of Macedon and Alexander the Great, the emperor is a humble man. 
His conduct is simple and unpretentious, and he feeds the poor at the imperial dining table 
and shelters them in the palace. (95.21—96.24) XXI. Homer has described how the goddess 
Athena protected Menelaus from hostile arrows on the field of battle, but the Virgin Mary 
is an even greater protectress of the emperor. She does not simply save him from arrows, 
but protects him also at night and makes him strong and invulnerable during his cam- 
paigns in Ásia. When the emperor prays to the Virgin, she assists him and often shows 
omens of her divine succour. (96.25—97.9) XXII. The emperor is a lawgiver like Lycurgus. 
Yet he is lenient in administering the laws on punishment. He does not convict anyone 
to blinding and pardons everyone regardless of his offence. In his merciful behaviour he 
follows the examples of Christ, David and Moses. (97.10—98.7) XXIII. None of the rulers 
of the past resembles Isaac so much as king David. Like David, Isaac is brave, wise, and 
has brothers whom God did not favour. As Saul envied David and persecuted him, so did 
Andronikos chase away Isaac. As in the case of David and Saul, Isaac dethroned and killed 
his persecutor. The emperor is also similar to Christ: he is humble, helps his needy subjects 
by every means and piously spends his nights in constant prayer. (98.8—99.20) XXIV. May 
the emperor destroy his enemies. Revitalized with strength from the river Jordan [another 
allusion to the feast of the Epiphany] may he crush the German troops. (99.21—101.4) 
XXV. May the emperor live long and may his descendants enjoy smooth succession to the 
imperial throne. (101.5—8) 
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George Horton: the literary diplomat 


Brian Coleman 
Ottawa 


George Horton was a man of letters and United States Consul in Greece and Turkey at a 
time of social and political change. He writes of the re-taking of Smyrna by the Turkish 
army in September 1922. His account, however, goes beyond the blame and events to a 
demonization of Muslims, in general, and of Turks, in particular. In several of his novels, 
written more than two decades before the events of September 1922, he had already 
identified the Turk as the stock-in-trade villain of Western civilization. In his account of 
Smyrna, he writes not as historian, but as publicist. 


George Horton was a man of conscience in speaking and acting on behalf of the disadvan- 
taged and the outcast. The refugee of Smyrna became his cause; the story is mainly told by 
the memoirs of his diplomatic service. His writings — poetry, novels, journalism, travel 
writing and memoirs — had as well an abiding love of Greek life, literature and language. 
He was always a Yankee, but his love of Greece, ancient and modern, gave him a second 
homeland and a second tongue. 

His account of the devastation of Smyrna during the first weeks of September 1922, 
when the Turkish army reclaimed the city, was an attempt to speak for justice and truth. 
He heard of the hell that Armenians and Greeks, in particular, were living through, he 
himself saw the burning of the city, and, as American Consul General, he spent his ener- 
gies to help where he could. He put the blame where he and other witnesses believed it 
belonged, on elements of the Turkish army and the Turkish population who murdered 
and pillaged. Eighty years later his account still rings true, but it goes beyond the events 
and the blame to a demonization of Muslims in general and of Turks in particular. The 
same European tradition that nurtured his love of the Classics and his moral courage also 
nurtured his prejudice. The reader today can learn from both what is true and what is 
false in his writings. 

George Horton was born in Fairfield, New York, on 11 October 1859. When he was 
six or seven years old, the family moved to Marshall, Michigan, close to the university 
town of Ànn Arbor. After graduation from Marshall High School, he attended the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, and graduated in 1878 with an A.B. in Classics. Soon after, 
he was a highschool teacher for several years in northern California. In the later 1880s, he 
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returned to the east and settled in Chicago. He was a journalist for the Hearst newspapers, 
eventually becoming literary editor of the Times Herald from 1899 to 1901, and of the 
Chicago American from 1901 to 1903. The period of living in Chicago and of journalism 
gave him the background for some of his novels. Meeting deadlines, attention to details 
and managing a staff would serve him well later as consul. 

In 1893, he began his consular career when he was appointed by President Cleveland 
as American Consul in Athens. He was in Athens for five years until 1898. During this 
time he developed his love of everything Greek, which he first came to know as a student 
of the Classics in Ann Arbor. His appointment by President Cleveland was a reward for 
political services. But when the Democrats under Cleveland lost the elections to McKinley, 
political appointees, such as George Horton, lost their appointments no matter how well 
they fulfilled their duties. In 1899 he resumed his career of journalism and novelist in 
Chicago. A magazine article at the time speaks of his continuing attachment to all things 
Greek.’ He and his Greek wife spoke Greek at home and ate Greek food, and he gave 
political talks in Greek to the Greek community of Chicago. During this period he 
published five novels: A Fair Brigand (1899),* The Tempting of Father Anthony (1901),° 
Like Another Helen (1901),* The Long Straight Road (1902)? The Monk’s Treasure 
(1905),° and two travel books on Greece: In Argolis (1902),’ and Modern Athens (1901).5 
In recognition for his writing, George Washington University Washington DC, honoured 
him in 1903 with the degree of D.Litt. 

After his marriage failed in 1901,’ he sought again an appointment in the consular 
service. President Theodore Roosevelt, a Republican, was well disposed to his petition and 
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that of others in his favour. In support of Roosevelt at this time, Horton wrote in 1904 
an appreciation of the President. In 1905 Roosevelt appointed him Consul General to 
Greece, first in Athens until 1910, and then in Thessaloniki, from 1910 to 1911. In Greece, 
he wrote The Edge of Hazard (1906),!! which in Britain was published as The Princess 
Romanova (1907). | | 
Nancy Phyllis Horton writes that her father loved music and at home frequently 
broke into song. His love of music was one of the reasons he was first attracted to the 
piano playing of Katherine Sacopoulo (1875-1953), whom he met in Athens. She was the 
daughter of Judge Nicholas Sacopoulo, who once headed the Mixed Tribunal of Egypt. 
Katherine, then thirty-one, and George, then fifty, married in Athens on 4 February 1909. 
For Horton, Smyrna 'had long been the Mecca of my ambitions", and in 1911 he was 
appointed there as Consul General, where he remained until May 1917. Smyrna was then, 
and had been for centuries before, a cosmopolitan city, with large minorities of Greek, 
Armenian, Jewish, British and other Europeans, as well as Americans. The Levantine 
houses along the Bay of Smyrna, with their gardens, where many of the Europeans lived 
and where some of the consulates were, would have had gentle breezes during the hot days 
of summer, even if biting winds during winter. ‘The harbour of Smyrna is one of the best 
in the world, comparable to that of Vancouver.’ Inland, in the villages of Buca and 
Bornova, many Europeans had their summer homes. And the nearby Aegean Coast would 
also have been a refuge from the summer's heat. The Turkish population of Smyrna lived 
on the hills surrounding the Bay. In the Smyrna of his day, George Horton could have 
continued to live his life within a circuit of the Greek and diplomatic community. Because 
he knew little Turkish, and because of the physical separation of the Turkish community 
from the Levantines, his meetings with the Turkish population would probably have been 
infrequent, although he had good relations with the Turkish Governor-General, Rahmi 
Bey. From the beginning of the First World War until 1917, he was in charge of the 
Entente interests (including those of Britain, France, Belgium, Italy and Russia). ‘Here was 
a chance to serve my country and the civilized world in a big way, to comfort the suffer- 
ing, to save lives.’ When the United States entered the war in April 1917, he went to live 
temporarily in Berne, and later went as consul to Thessaloniki. After the war, Horton 
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returned to Smyrna, shortly after the Greek army’s landing there on 15 May 1919. While 
in Smyrna, he wrote the novel Miss Schuyler’s Alias (1913),'® and an article, ‘Smyrna, 
“The Infidel City" (1921). For Horton, his work at Smyrna ‘was the biggest job that 
I have ever tackled'.? And events were to test him even more. On 9 September 1922, 
the Turkish army, under Mustafa Kemal (Atatürk), entered the city, having recaptured 
those parts of western Turkey, including Smyrna, occupied by the Greek army. By 13 Sep- 
tember, after days of killing and looting by elements of the Turkish population and the 
Turkish army, the Levantine parts of Smyrna, close to the bay, were ablaze. Mrs Horton 
wanted to remain, ‘thinking that her staying might give comfort to those who remained’.” 

Horton and his wife stayed until the evening of 13 September, as the flames came 
closer to the US consulate. They left ‘taking with them the official codes and funds, 
together with the most important reports and documents’.” Horton, his wife and a Greek 
servant then ‘embarked on the United States destroyer Simpson, with sixty-five other 
Americans, and came to Athens'.?! Horton’s personal losses, including his house, library 
and a car, came to $15,000. Two years later, a near impoverished Turkey refused to 
comply with the US State Department’s demand to reimburse him; he had to wait a few 
years longer before the State Department itself reimbursed him.” In Athens, he continued 
to fulfil his consular duties in aiding those refugees from Smyrna who had family ties in 
the United States. He was then sixty-three years of age, and had been under considerable 
strain. The US State Department granted him leave to return to the US. On 3 November 
1922, he arrived on the America of the United States Line. He took with him coins 
attributed to Croesus and Greek marbles. ‘I took keener satisfaction in bringing these 
remarkable antiquities to the United States than in any other single act of my entire con- 
sular career.’ For his work on behalf of the Christian populations in Turkey, he received 
the papal honour of the Order of Gregory the Great and from the Greek Government the 
Order of the Saviour.” 

A reading of the consular correspondence for Athens, Thessaloniki, Piraeus and 
Smyrna during Horton’s tenure as consul provides evidence of the variety and extent of a 
consul’s work. The workload, more so after the nineteenth century, was very heavy and 
demanding. The main work appears to have been as a conduit for American businesses 
wishing to sell to these markets. In his novel Miss Schuyler’s Alias the narrator says: 
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The Consul, that is to say, is the busiest end of the foreign representation of every 
nation. You will find him at all strategic points, at all commercial outposts, however 
disadvantageous or dreary they may be as places of residence, however disagreeable 
or dangerous the interests of the great army of merchants and manufacturers, upon 
whose success the prestige, the very existence of the nation depends.» 


Horton and his small staff responded to all letters of enquiry and reported on opportuni- 
ties for American firms to compete in the local market alongside European business 
concerns. The consul was responsible for reporting the death of Americans and the cir- 
cumstances and the estate of the deceased. Sometimes that also included at a later period 
the disinterment of the body and arranging for it to be shipped to the United States. In the 
case of an American who took his life, Horton sometimes had to be present at the place of 
death and arrange for physicians and police to confirm the cause of death, as well as list 
the possessions of the deceased and arrange for his funeral and return to the US. He had 
to deal with bigamists, Americans seeking to elude police in the US, and many and varied 
immigration matters. He gave opinions on the truthfulness of those who claimed to have 
been born in the US or to have become naturalized citizens. This had added urgency in the 
days leading up to and after 9 September 1922, when the occupying Turkish army of 
Smyrna and nearby areas pushed Greeks and others from the Aegean coast. 
In 1906, there were two measures to professionalize the US Consular Service: 


An Act to Provide for the Reorganization of the Consular Service of the United States, 
approved April 5, 1906 (34 Stat. 99), divided consuls-general into seven classes and 
consuls into nine classes, created a consular Inspection corps, provided for inspec- 
tions of consular posts at least every two years, required consular clerks who were 
paid more than $1,000 per year to be American citizens, forbade consuls earning more 
than $1,000 per year from engaging in private business, required consular fees to be 
paid into the Treasury, and abolished the grade of Commercial Agent. An executive 
order of June 27 provided for filling the lowest classes of consuls by promotion of 
vice consuls, clerks, or consular agents, or by a competitive examination. Vacancies 
among higher grades were to be based on efficiency. A board of examiners was estab- 
lished, and the examination was intended to demonstrate proficiency in a modern 
foreign language and knowledge of the economic resources of the United States, 
political economy, and elements of international, commercial, and maritime law.” 


For consuls of the ‘old school’, such as Horton, some of these measures took effort, but 
he made that effort, if not always to the satisfaction of a visiting inspector of Consular 
Office. A consul, as part of his work, was expected to have good working relations 
with consular officials of other countries as well as with the local population — and 
this included a knowledge of the languages. Horton always received a high rating from 
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inspectors for these human qualities and for his fluency in Greek. In addition to reporting 
on business opportunities, he also reported on political developments of the country and 
region. Horton's likeableness made it easier for him to have good working relations with 
his staff. But, from time to time, he had to come to terms with the insubordination of a 
vexing vice-consul or the ineptitude of a local employee. He sometimes was responsible as 
well for choosing consular offices and furnishing them. These were expected to reflect the 
position of the United States, but to provide value for money. The consul often lived in 
part of the consulate and paid towards a smaller portion of the rent. Before he and his 
wife left the consulate and their home in Smyrna on 13 September 1922, he checked the 
accounts of the consulate and signed his name for that day." Once in Athens, he gave 
himself to helping the Americans who fled the burning city with him. Nancy Horton 
writes: ‘In Izmir in 722, he resorted to many ingenious ways of saving lives in ways he 
knew would be detrimental to his career. I get astonishing stories even today from people 
who tell me how he saved them. There are many letters from Turks expressing deep 


73 His advice to his successor, Oscar Heizer, on 


gratitude for his help in various situations. 
refugee work was to let his heart guide him. George Horton knew of what he spoke. 

In 1912, when Horton was fifty-three years of age, the Inspector of the Smyrna Con- 
sulate, Alfred L.M. Gottschalk, comments further on Horton’s character and abilities.” 
He refers to him as being of the ‘old school’, because of his literary interests, of having 
a more easygoing approach to departmental procedures, of some degree of carelessness of 
his person, of what the inspector refers to as 'intellectual bohemianism', the result of years 
of being a newspaperman in Chicago. He says Horton is the best-read consular official in 
the Classics. Another inspector says of him: ‘He is a man of unusual intelligence and gives 
careful consideration to the details of office work."? His honesty is without question. His 
marriage and family life are beyond reproach, even if some look askance at his having 
married a Greek lady and at the ‘Levantine ways’ of his sisters-in-law. Inspector 
Gottschalk goes on to say that everyone likes him, his own consular staff, with the excep- 
tion of a trying vice-consul, the representatives of other countries, Turks as well as Greeks. 
He is spoken of as ‘kind hearted’. In general, in the view of the inspector, he carries out his 
consular duties with ability. And especially his ability as a writer has enhanced consular 
reporting. 

Gottschalk criticizes where he believes criticism is due. He points to Horton’s ‘consid- 
erable culture and reading, tho [sic] a manner so informal and careless as to convey at 
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times, the impression of ill breeding’.*' A manner ‘so informal and careless’ may refer to 
informality of speech, carelessness in appearance, openness of feeling. These could be a 
backhanded compliment to express a common touch. The boy and youth from the farm- 
ing communities of Fairfield and Marshall had become part of the literary life of Chicago, 
of the diplomatic circles of Greece and Asia Minor. Yet he could have retained some of 
the mannerism of his upbringing. When he was consul in Thessaloniki, he wrote to the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington asking for different garden and flower seeds 
so he could cultivate a garden.^ He wrote of what he believed were tensions between 
his sense of vocation as a writer and the dutifulness of a civil servant.” Contrary to the 
statement in his memoirs that he did not write during his consulships, he published three 
novels and other writings during this period. An inspector of Consular Office, such as 
Gottschalk, had a critical eye, and could at times show his literary prowess in judging 
Horton's writing, yet he appreciated his literary and historical interests, and he was 
perceptive to see Horton as a sensitive man. There could also have been times when 
Horton may have expressed with irony the tensions in his life as a civil servant. When 
Gottschalk points out that he was surprised by Horton's untidy office practice in Athens, 


»34 


Horton replies: ‘It would surprise anybody, I suppose."* Yet the inspector believes that 


Horton puts his consular work first. Horton read in international law, and when he 
reported on the sinking of the Texas in Smyrna harbour, he wrote about the international 
law concerning the incident and its implications.? When the US State Department in 


Washington commended him for his report, he wrote back: ‘The support of the Depart- 


:36 


ment in this matter has caused me the liveliest satisfaction." ^ The main part of his income 


came from his employment as consul, and by the time of his marriage in 1909, caring 
for his wife and later his young daughter, he realized where his loyalties lay, even if in 
retirement he gave a lower opinion of a consul’s calling and his retirement income." 

His last posting was to Budapest: he retired from the US Consular Service in 1924, at 
the age of sixty-five. In retirement in Washington DC, he lectured occasionally, wrote and 
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travelled. In 1936, the family returned to Europe, ‘where he was persuaded to go for his 
health. He was suffering pain from an old fracture as well as chills, and was unable to get 
any relief in America. His wife’s relatives persuaded him to come to Vienna where they 
were familiar with an important doctor who had helped members of the family in the past. 
He spent two summers in Vienna and two winters in Athens and became well. The family 
went to southern France and when war broke out went to Italy.”*8 From 1940 to 1942, he 
and his family lived in Rapallo on Italy’s Ligurian coast. They returned to the US in the 
spring of 1942, arriving in New York on 1 June. Both he and his wife had been ill, and on 
arrival he was immediately taken to the Marine Hospital, Staten Island,” where he died on 
5 June 1942 at eighty-two years of age. The funeral was held on 10 June at 1 p.m. in 
the chapel of the Marine Hospital at St George, Staten Island. He is buried in Oak Hill 
Cemetery, Washington, DC. Katherine Sacopoulo Horton died in Washington, DC on 12 
April 1953, aged seventy-five.” 

Between the ages of thirty-seven and fifty-four, Horton published eight novels: 
Constantine (1896)," A Fair Brigand, Like Another Helen, The Tempting of Father 
Anthony, The Long Straight Road, The Monk’s Treasure, The Edge of Hazard and 
Miss Schuyler’s Alias. He also wrote works that remain in manuscript only: 


The Sultan’s Ruby partly based on historical fact, a tale of mystery and adventure 
taking place in Smyrna, Constantinople and Thessaloniki at the time of the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid. This was written around 1927. The Hungarian Rhapsody describing 
politics in Washington, written around 1928 and The Immortal Siren, a historical 
biographical work taking place in Ancient Greece at the time of Praxitelis 
and Phidias. He also wrote a collection of short stories, unpublished, In the Land 
of Purple Afternoon. He also left an unpublished play, The Book Agent probably 
written in the 1920s.” 


Six of his published novels are romance-adventure stories set in Greece, as is The Edge of 
Hazard, a romance-adventure story set in Japan and Russia. The one set in Chicago, The 
Long Straight Road, is the anomaly. An American winning the hand in marriage of the 
Greek maiden is one of the main resolutions of Like Another Helen, The Monk’s Treasure 
and A Fair Brigand. Love fulfilled is yet again the resolution of The Tempting of Father 
Anthony, The Edge of Hazard, and Miss Schuyler’s Alias. In the first, the Greek youth, 
Anastasi, wins the hand in marriage of the Greek beauty, Paraskeva. In the second, the 
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American wins the hand in marriage of the Russian, Princess Romanova. And in the third, 
Americans are again on the winning side of love and marriage. Love unfulfilled is the reso- 
lution in Constantine, and for one of the marriage partners in The Long Straight Road. 
Love sought in peril, and finally won, is the main motif against a background of apostate 
Greeks, villainous Turks, attacking dogs and wolves, Russian anarchists, self-seeking 
noblemen, deceiving family members, and self-sacrificing members of the US Consular 
Service. 

A Fair Brigand has a number of Horton’s stock-in-trade characteristics of adventure 
and romance, and more. The scholar-archaeologist John Chandler Brown is an object of 
humour in his concentration on Argive bronzes to the exclusion of other interests: ‘he had 
been homesick in Berlin for his rusty fragments and his intellectual flesh-pots’.® Peril 
comes with the capture of Brown and his friend Anderson by Greek brigands. Kyriakoula, 
the daughter of the chief brigand, falls in love with Brown. Reluctantly, he marries her. 
The appointment of the American Consul in Athens, Revd Israel Q. Burrows, is another 
humorous description of the scholar and of the machinations of appointing a consul. 
Brown’s Professor of Greek advises the scholar: ‘Visit all the sites mentioned in the ancient 
authors. Climb the principal mountains, that you may see the various places and islands 
spread out in panorama before you. Learn modern Greek while you are over there. Learn 
to speak it; to think in it. You ought also to visit the Greek islands and the coast of Asia 
Minor.’ It was advice that Horton followed. Revd Burrows was a preacher, and as a 
university professor in the States ‘had not proved a great success'.? The offer was made to 
this scholarly but lacklustre academic: ‘Why don’t you apply for a consulate? Our party is 
surely coming in next time, and our Congressman is on the right side. If he takes you 
up you can get something good. He will have a mortgage on the next administration. He 
knew nothing of consular duties, but this did not seem an insurmountable objection. His 
would be a literary appointment. In Miss Schuyler’s Alias, he describes another Ameri- 
can Consul in Athens, Colonel Olds, from ‘a fine old Southern family." The narrator here 
lectures on the qualities and importance of the Consular Office, though the consul is 
viewed by other diplomats as second class: ‘By virtue of their position, the members of the 
diplomatic set associate with the royal and noble families, while from time immemorial 
the consul has been more or less excluded from the high circles, he being a representative 
of that ignoble thing known as “trade” or “commerce”’.*® The narrator goes on to correct 
this disparaging view: 


A nation's Consular Corps, therefore, is of vastly more importance than that of the 
diplomatic corps. Its members should be men of experience, judgement and energy, 
possessing a knowledge of international law, of special law, of details of commerce, 
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of languages, often the rude and difficult tongues of people otherwise inaccessible. He 
must be willing to live in exile, to cut himself loose from all home influences and 
friends, to give up his private interests, and to help others enrich themselves, while 
he himself lives on a salary from which he can save nothing; and, in the case of 
the United States, he must be willing to face old age, or other cause of disability, 
penniless and helpless. For the practice which he has had as Consul will not help him 


at home.” 


In his memoirs, Recollections Grave and Gay: the Story of a Mediterranean Consul, which 
he wrote three years after his retirement at the age of sixty-eight, Horton repeats many of 
the same disadvantages of consular work. But he also states that the work of consul is 
better suited to someone of lesser talent: ‘If one is sure that he is of the plodding office 
type, that he has not in him the ability to attain any of the prizes that American business, 
professional or industrial life affords, that there are no palaces or satrapies at the end of 
the other roads, then he had better choose the one leading to a consulate.” 

Horton’s religious sympathies, in general, were those of a Christian. But his views 
could in his earlier years be understood as those of an agnostic and at other times as those 
of a believer. He was not uncritical, however, of those Christians whose excessive zeal 
caused injury to others. (The exception to his criticism of such zeal was his view of 
Muslims and Turks.) When he first went to Greece, he found Protestant missionaries 
trying to convert the Orthodox. Instead, Horton persuaded the missionaries ‘to enlist the 
priests on their side, and work with them’.*’ He considered the spirit of cooperation ‘as 
one of the most important monuments of my service abroad, as far as missionary activities 
are concerned'.? He writes of Christians who deface pre-Christian statuary: ‘How a reli- 
gion [Christianity] that is ennobling and spiritualizing in its tendencies could have inspired 
such vulgar vandalism is as hard to understand as are many other outrages that have been 
perpetrated in the name of Christianity.’ And of modern church architecture: ‘A pillar of 
Aphrodite’s ancient pillar is visible from the dock as well as a new Christian church. One 
is discouraged when he reflects that the old edifice of worship was chastely beautiful, 
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while the modern is an architectural nightmare. 
he criticized in his defence of Theodore Dreiser's novel Sister Carrie,” he also attributes to 
those missionaries who identify European expansion with nineteenth-century modesty: 
‘And the missionary is picking his way through the corpses left in the track of the machine 


gun, bringing Christ and calico to the survivors. They are putting pantaloons on the 
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bronze statues of the desert, and are sending the piquant apples of the tree of knowledge 
wrapped up in bundles of mother hubbards."6 But he also recognized the relation between 
being Greek and being Orthodox: ‘The Greek nation is, and always has been, the Greek 
religion." Those in Crete who were fighting for their independence from Ottoman 
Turkey, ‘were fighting desperately for liberty and the Christian faith! ?* 

More than two decades before the events of Smyrna in September 1922, George 
Horton was identifying Muslims, in general, and Turks, in particular, as the stock-in-trade 
villain of Western and, therefore, of Christian civilization. But his villains were part of the 
imagination of Western lore, not unlike the view of the European in Eastern lore. Each 
viewed the other as the storybook villain, who showed no mercy and sought to satisfy only 
blood lust. A generation later, George Orwell writes of how boys’ magazines nurtured 
a stereotype of the foreigner in the English imagination.” In the same vein, the Saracen 
and the Turk have been for centuries the stereotype of the enemy in Western children’s 
and adults’ reading. Over the centuries there have indeed been massacres and counter- 
massacres among Greeks, Armenians, Kurds, Venetians, and Turks. Not only Muslims 
and not only Turks were the perpetrators.” 

[n the novels A Fair Brigand and Like Another Helen, where he writes of the Turk as 
the Christian's enemy, Horton is not writing as historian, but as storyteller. Yet not unlike 
many others in the West, he came to believe in the Turk as the bogeyman. In A Fair Brig- 
and, the massacre of Armenians by Turks appeals to the taste of the newspaperman John 
Creamer, and that of his readers, for the sensational. Creamer ‘had taken a flying trip to 
Turkey in the hopes of witnessing a massacre of Armenians. Fate had smiled upon him in 
its usual obliging manner, and several thousand helpless Christians had been slaughtered 
like sheep at Easter time for the sole object, so far as Mr. Creamer was concerned, that the 
American people might read a graphic description of a modern St. Bartholomew, penned 
by the commissioner of the Daily, Daily, circulation 750,000.'?! In Like Another Helen, the 
tone is more serious, and the events described here are a foreshadowing of what Horton 
reported about Smyrna in The Blight of Asia: 


a band of howling demons poured down the streets of the Christian quarter, shouting 
into the windows and doors of the houses, hacking down with their long knives all 
who were not able to get out of sight [...] There were the irregulars [in Crete] who 
furnish their own arms and equipment. They or their families have suffered in some 
previous conflict with the Christians, and they kill for revenge and the true faith.” 
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The Blight of Asia gives examples of the bigotry of Turks towards Armenians and 
Greeks in particular, and towards Christians in general. Horton cautions his American 
readers against supporting the renewed country of Turkey, the futility of supporting 
Christian missionary activity in Muslim countries, and non-whites’ ‘hatred for the white 
man'.9 He also points to the indifference of American and European powers who had 
ships in Smyrna harbour at the time. Horton begins by dissociating himself from any one- 
sidedness: ‘I am neither “pro-Greek”, “pro-Turk” or anything except pro-American and 
pro-Christ.'4 But he makes clear that the Blight in the title is the “Turkish blight into 
Europe’.® It is inherent in the nature of Turks to seek to satisfy blood lust: ‘The unchang- 
ing nature of the Turk and his character as a creature of savage passions.” Horton 
continues: ‘The [Turkish] soldiers were allowed to glut their lust for blood and plunder 
and rape by falling first on the Armenians, butchering and burning them and making 
free with their women and girls. But the Greeks, for whom a deeper hatred existed, were 
reserved for a slower and more leisurely death.’ Horton’s idiom of blood lust and the 
inherent savagery of the Turk is similar to what others, who were as well travelled as 
Horton, were writing. Henry Morgenthau, who was US Ambassador to the Sublime Porte 
from 1913 to 1916 when Horton was Consul General in Smyrna, writes of one of the 
Turkish leaders, Enver: ‘I now saw him for what he really was — a savage, bloodthirsty 
Turk.'* In the introduction to Horton’s travel book In Argolis, Eben Alexander, US 
Ambassador to Greece from 1892 to 1897 when Horton was first consul in Athens, writes 
of ‘the barbarians of the East’.” Turkey’s alliance with Germany in the First World War 
further identified Turks in the popular imagination as the enemy." 

In The Blight of Asia, Horton seeks to bring attention to the nightmare of what 
happened, in order to convince an American audience inured to horror after the horrors of 
the First World War. To do so, he writes of the Turk and the Muslim in the context of the 
stock-in-trade villain. He could be rewriting one of his adventure stories of twenty years 
earlier. Yet war is hell, and revenge and counter-revenge are part of the history of all 
warfare. The historian Justin McCarthy writes: 


At the end of the Greco-Turkish War, much of western Anatolia was in ruins. 
Whether it was the Greeks or the Turks who suffered the greatest hardships is an 
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immaterial question. Losses were so great on both sides that to consider the disaster 
of one group or the other as more important is to ignore the true dimensions of a 
human disaster.” 


George Horton writes of these events not as historian, but as a memoirist and publicist. 
In part he was writing sensationalism, as does his Chicago newspaperman, John Creamer, 
in A Fair Brigand. Horton sought to tell the truth, but he also tells half-truths, even if he 
came to believe in them. 

For these reasons, it is of questionable value that he is remembered best today as 
the author of The Blight of Asia. He also made important contributions as a teacher in 
pioneering northern California, as a literary editor in Chicago, as a poet, storyteller and 
travel writer, and as his nation’s representative at times and in places of social and 
political change. He introduced his students and his Chicago readers to ideas and to the 
imagination, he entertained and taught through his writings, and he performed his work 
as consul with integrity. 
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Countermarks with the monogram of the Emperor Heraclius (610-41) are found in 
Syria on Byzantine copper coins. After discussing the typology and the reading of the 
countermarks we reject the older proposals that the countermarks served as a kind of 
revaluation in connection with the Heraclian monetary reforms. Statistical analyses of 173 
specimens and their provenances, as well as comparisons with contemporary finds, have 
led us to the conclusion that the countermarks were applied between c. 633 and 636 in 
Palestine I. They were presumably produced during the struggles with the invading Arabs. 
Circulating copper coins (old and new — folles, three-quarter and half folles) became 
revalued by countermarking because of the serious lack of cash at that time in Syria. 


Conquest — reconquest — conquest. This is how Syria’s turbulent history in the first half 
of the seventh century can best be characterized. In this period of time the balance of 
political power in the Mediterranean area and the Middle East shifted dramatically. The 
ancient Sassanian Empire ceased to exist; the Byzantine Empire suffered great losses 
of territory. The triumphant advance of the Arabs and the spreading of Muhammad’s 
Islamic dogma had begun. The economic and monetary history of this confusing period 
has only been researched in part. Contemporary written sources are hardly available and 
in many cases unreliable. Coins that have survived in quite large numbers may be a very 
important source of information. With the following remarks the authors will try to shed 
light into one of the ‘black holes’ in the numismatic history of seventh-century Syria. 

In the past, Byzantine copper coins countermarked with a monogram of the Emperor 
Heraclius (610-41) have been found; they are still being found today. Since the 
countermarking of coins is prima facie a monetary instrument, this phenomenon is 
not just of interest to the narrower field of numismatics but also for economic history as 
a whole. Before we take a close look at the countermarking as such, a brief historical 


summary of the important dates of the relevant period will be given here. 
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Historical background 


At the very beginning of Heraclius’ reign, the Persians began to conquer the Middle 
East. They sacked Antioch in 611, Damascus in 613, Jerusalem in 614, and in 615 they 
even stood near Constantinople. Between 617 and 619 Egypt was lost to the Byzantine 
Empire. 

It was not until the year 622 that Heraclius started the counter-attack against 
Chosroes II and in 627 fought the decisive victory near Nineveh. A year later the power 
of the Sassanian Empire was finally broken. All the territories formerly lost to the 
Byzantine Empire were given back and at the end of the year 628 Heraclius returned to 
Constantinople in triumph. In March 630! the emperor himself brought the Holy Cross, 
which had been stolen by the Persians in 614, back to Jerusalem — another demonstration 
of his political and religious predominance. The Byzantine Empire seemed to be at the 
height of its power again. 

But ‘das unterirdische Grollen in der arabischen Wüste vernahm in Constantinopel 
niemand? (Maier 2000: 255). In the meantime, Muhammad (c.570—632) had achieved the 
religious and political union of the Arab clans and tribes and had thus created the basis for 
the expansion of Arab-Islamic rule. By 629, 3,000 Bedouins had advanced into Syria but 
had easily been beaten back by the Byzantine military. Even when, during the following 
years, many of the allied Arab tribes that had accepted military duties in Syria for the 
Byzantine Empire had changed sides, Constantinople was not greatly concerned (Lilie 
2003: 88). 

In 633 the Arabs began their large-scale attack on Syria. Heraclius was forced to 
leave Constantinople and established his headquarters in Antioch. After the fortunes of 


1 In view of the contradictory source material, this date is not secure. It may have happened in 631. See 
Pohlsander (2001). 
2 Simultaneously, the Arabs attacked the Byzantine province of Persia in the north. 
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war had changed several times, in August 636 Byzantine troops faced a crushing defeat at 
the river Yarmuk. Syria was finally lost to the Arabs. One of the reasons for this was that 
Heraclius had not realized the full scale of the Arab menace in time. On the other hand, 
the protracted war against the Persians had exhausted the economic and military resources 
of Byzantium to such an extent that defending the eastern provinces was no longer 
possible. After the battle of the Yarmuk, Heraclius withdrew all Byzantine troops from 
Syria. He transferred them north in order to prevent the Arabs from advancing to the west 
by crossing the Taurus. Some of the Syrian cities were able to withstand the Arab invasion 
even after the withdrawal of the Byzantine military (Akkon, Tyre, Sidon and Jerusalem 
until 637), but with the fall of Caesarea in 640 the last Byzantine bastion was lost and the 


Arab conquest of Syria was completed. 


The numismatic problem 


We know of several countermarks on Byzantine coins that show monograms of Heraclius. 
These are from Sicily, from Cherson and from Syria.* The subject of this investigation will 
be the Syrian countermarks that can be separated into two typological groups: 





3 Precautions had been taken shortly before, and the True Cross had been sent to Constantinople. 
4 ‘Syria’ will be used here in the sense of the old Roman-Byzantine province, including modern Syria, 
Lebanon, Israel, Jordan and south-east Turkey. 
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Type 1 (HRC) shows a monogram formed of H (below), R or P = Greek Rho (above) and 
C. Frequently the C is not well executed: 





Type 2 (HR) is similar but without the letter C: 


Types 1 and 2 correspond widely to Grierson's (1968: 53 ff.) classes E and F, Hahn’s° 
Km.1a and Km.1b and the monograms that Sear (1987: 32) describes as nos. 21-3 and 
33-4. Most countermarks combine Latin and Greek letters, a phenomenon frequently 


5 Hahn (1981), 140 f., Synoptic charts III. 

6 The large-scale countermarking in seventh-century Syria, especially the Arab countermarks on Byzantine, 
Pseudo-Byzantine and Arab-Byzantine coins is a largely unexplored phenomenon. See Goodwin (2000) and 
Treadwell (2000) for further evidence. The countermarks examined here are the earliest of this period — about 


350 years after the latest countermarking of Roman provincial coins in Syria. 
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encountered in Byzantine numismatics. What is the meaning of these countermarks? When 
and where were they applied and, most importantly, what was their purpose? These 
questions have only recently become the aim of scholarly research — with hardly con- 
vincing results so far. One reason for this may be that a representative corpus of 
countermarked coins has never been available, and the authors of articles on the issue 
could only refer to the few specimens known to them. Besides, broader find evidence is 
missing. 

The following remarks are based on 173 Byzantine coins countermarked with a 
Heraclius monogram that are in private or public collections or can be identified and 
exactly classified from earlier publications. Even this compilation may not be representa- 
tive but some trends can be clearly derived. The theories published so far will be discussed 
below when treating the separate questions. Furthermore, a new and at least plausible 
theory will be presented. One hopes that further evidence will one day help to prove it to 
be true. 


Typology and reading of the countermarks 


As mentioned above, two basic types of countermarks are known. These appear in several 
minor varieties. Eighteen different variants could be established for type 1: 


Hot. t. a dr. 73 
VR. ona cha Cha "ha “hs 
d. one, oR, OF T 


The reading of this monogram as HeRaClius has been the subject of some discussion. 
Peter Lampinen (1999: 401) compared the monogram with those found on imperial Byzan- 
tine seals of the period. Reading the C as a T, he suggests an interpretation as Theodore 
instead of Heraclius and ascribes the countermarks to Theodore, brother of Heraclius. 
Accordingly he dates type 1 between February and July of the year 634, when Theodore 
was commander-in-chief in southern Syria (possibly even until the end of 634, if Theodore 
was still in charge then). In contrast to this opinion, the latest known host coins date from 
as late as Heraclius! regnal year 26 (5 October 635—4 October 636) and can hardly have 
circulated before the end of 635. [t is more than questionable that Theodore was still 
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commander-in-chief at that time. Source material is contradictory at this point.” Thus the 
dating given by Lampinen appears to be doubtful. 

The reading of the monogram as Theodore seems improbable for another reason. It 
would have been a singular event in Byzantine numismatics if Heraclius had permitted his 
brother to use his own monogram on imperial coins. These may only bear the effigies of 
the emperor himself, either alone or with his co-emperors. It appears very unlikely that 
Theodore would have dared to have his monogram struck on Heraclian coins without 
imperial permission. Such insubordination would have carried a deadly risk, especially 
since Heraclius had already become very suspicious of his brother at that time. In this 
context Henri Pottier (2000) has raised an interesting thought. He assumes that the coins 
circulating in Syria in the year 630 (Heraclius's monetary reform — average weight of the 
follis = 10.5 g)* mainly consisted of heavy folles of Anastasius, Justinian and Maurice 
Tiberius with an average weight of 9—13 g. Thus there would be no reason to revalidate 
these coins with countermarks. Since, because of the Persian occupation, only very few 
coins with the effigy of Heraclius from the years 610—630 were in circulation, he considers 
the possibility that the countermarks were meant to bring the Heraclian dynasty back into 
public consciousness. Therefore Pottier proposes that the ‘C’ of type 1 should be read 
as ‘Constantine’ and the entire monogram as ‘Heraclius—Constantine’. This opinion is 
supported by the symbols on some of the Heraclian reform folles of Constantinople in 
the corresponding regnal years 20—25 (629-35). Hahn's MIB 164b shows a cross above C 
as a symbol above the reverse large M. The interpretation of this C as an abbreviation 
for Heraclius Constantine has been discussed before (Grierson 1968: 228; Hahn 1981: 103 
ff.), but without a final solution. Beginning with the year 25 (634/5), this symbol was 
replaced by the traditional Heraclian monogram (Hahn's MIB 164d). Between 630 and 635 
Heraclius obviously made every effort to consolidate the position of his son Constantine 
as his successor. 

However, the catalogue printed below shows that many of the reform coins struck in 
the regnal years 20 and later have been countermarked. Since the obverses of these coins 
do show the emperor and his son Heraclius Constantine it does not make sense to inter- 
pret the countermarks as propaganda in the sense mentioned above.’ Moreover, a 
countermark, especially one with a monogram, must be readable und comprehensible for 
everyone at first sight. To read the well-known Heraclian monogram HR as THR or HRC 
and connect it with Theodore, and respectively Heraclius Constantine, would not have 
served that purpose. In addition to this, the name Constantine was usually abbreviated 
on coins as ‘K’, not as ‘C’ (Hahn 1981: 104). Kyriakos Economides has examined 17 


7 There are sources indicating that Theodore was deposed by Heraclius after having failed at the battle of 
Ajnadayn (July 634) as well as those suggesting he was still commander-in-chief at the battle of the Yarmuk 
(Aug. 636): see Kaegi (1992a: 100; 2003: 240, 244}, Donner (1981: 145), Hitti (2002: 152). 

8 Grierson (1982: 107) gives an average weight of 9.8—10.6 g. According to Hahn (1981: 16) the nominal 
weight was 13.64 g. 

9 After studying the material assembled here, Henri Pottier agrees. 
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countermarked coins found on Cyprus. He reads the countermarks of type 1 as HRTC 
and considers the possibility of a joint monogram of Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine 
(Economides 2003: 196). This theory cannot be followed for the reasons mentioned above. 
Altogether there is no reason to depart from the usual” interpretation of monogram type 
1 as ‘Heraclius’. 

Countermark type 2 shows the simple ‘classical’? monogram of HeRaclius, as it was 
also used as a countermark in Sicily and Cherson. This type of monogram also appears on 
regular imperial coins. Only five variations of this countermark can be observed; variant 
2e may possibly originate from a worn die of type 2a: 


Fa Fa ha Wa Fa 


Both types of countermark are circular but may, because of the process of striking, look 
slightly oval. The diameter of the countermarks varies between 7 and 10 mm without 
showing a clear preference of size for any particular type. Type 1 tends to be struck less 
carefully and is often difficult to read, whereas type 2 is usually more precise and clear. 
Apart from a few exceptions the countermarks are applied on the reverses of the coins. 
Great care seems to have been taken not to obliterate the mark of value. 

Occasionally types 1 and 2 are combined with other countermarks probably added 
after the Arab conquest of Syria. In order to simplify the description in the following 
tables, these countermarks will be called type 3, though they have nothing in common 
with our types 1 and 2. 


+ 3a cu 3b S) 3c 


The countermarked coins 


The 173 specimens examined here have been recorded following the typology of the 
countermarks and within the groups according to the chronology of the host coins. An 
additional list of the variants of both types 1 and 2 has been omitted to keep the tables 
clear. The variants of the 27 countermarks from Caesarea, which DeRose Evans (1994) has 
described, could not be differentiated, since they have only been classified in types 1 and 2 
and have not been illustrated. In the same way the countermark types published by 
Economides (2003) could only be included in a simplified form, since there are several 
inconsistencies in the line drawings of the countermarks and in the drawn images of the 
coins. 


10 See Grierson (1968 and 1982), Morrison (1970), Hahn (1981), DeRose Evans (1981), Donald (1997) and 
D.M. Metcalf (2001). 
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Catalogue 


of the 173 examined coins 


(in chronological order of the host coins) 


no. cm type host coin follis of... 


1 1 

2 la 
3 1k 
4 la 
5 1b 
6 la 
7 li 
8 1 

9 1 

10 1 

11 1a 
12 1b 
13 1b 
14 1a 
15 ir 
16 1 

I^ 1 

18 1b 
19 1b 
20 1b 
21 1 

22 lj 
23 1b 
24 la 
25 Jb 
26 1 

27 1b 
28 1b 
29 1b 
30 1b 


ISee list of abbreviations for the sources at the end of this article. 


Justin 1 / CON? 
Justinian I ? / CON / A 
Justinian I / THEUP / ? 


Justin II. / CON / € 


Tiberius II. 
Tiberius II. 
Tiberius II. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 
Maurice T. 


/ CON 

/ THEUP’ 

/ THEUP' 

/ CON 

/ CON 

/ 2 

/ KYZ / ? 

/ KYZ / B (3) 
/ THEUP / ? 
/ CON/ A 
/ CON/T 
/ THEUP 

/ CON 

/ NIKO/ B 
/ THEUP / ? 
/ CON/T 

/ CON 

/ CON / ? 

/ THEUP / T 
/ CON/T 

/ THEUP / A 
/ THEUPS / ? 
/ THEUP/ T 
/ THEUP / € 
/ THEUP / T 
/ THEUP / ? 


Type 1 


year 


"^ QOO OO OO Or "w 


kih Sa hii Sa 


Oo 0000 N aoa A A WH W UG 


= m 
O © 


10 + 
11 
11 


15 
15 


Sear type 


? 


160 
? 


360 
430 
448 
448 


518 
518 
532 
494 
494 
532 
494 
317 
532 
494 
494 
494 
533 
494 
533 
533 
533 
533 
533 
533 


source! 


Evans 2,1 
Gr 425 
CMB 


Coll. P 
Coll. RL 
MIB Pl.15 
Coll. L 
Evans 2,2 
Evans 2,3 
Evans 2,4 
WA 3142 
Coll. RL 
Coll. P 
Coll. P 
Coll. S 
Evans 2,6 
Evans 2,5 
Coll. RL 
Coll. S 
Coll. RL 
Evans 2,7 
Coll. RL 
Coll. P 
Coll. P 
Coll. P 
Eco 1 
DOC 313 
Coll. P 
Coll. RL 
Coll. RL 


remarks 


or Justin I 
p.291,10/CH/ 
AE/11 


Km.12a.1 


!^ coin of 1 


follis 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
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1l 
la 
la 


li 

lc 
Ip 
1c 


li 
ib 


1b 
1f 


1b 
1c 
Ic 
le 
lo 
lj 
1h 
1f 
1i (1j?) 
lj 
1d 
li 
1j 
lj 
1b 
lo 
ld 
1h 
lo 
1f 
1h 
1h 
1? 
1b 


Maurice T. / THEUP’ / ? 
Maurice T. / CON /T 
Maurice T. / KYZ / B 
Maurice T. / CON 


Maurice T./ TES — % Follis 


Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / NIKO / A 
Heraclius / CON / € 
Heraclius / NIKO / B 
Heraclius / NIKO 
Heraclius / KYZ / B 
Heraclius / NIKO / A 
Heraclius / CON 
Heraclius / ? / I 
Heraclius / CON / ? 


Heraclius / ? / ? 
Heraclius / ? / ? 
Heraclius / ? / ? 
Heraclius / ? / ? 
Heraclius / ? / ? 
Heraclius / ?/ € 
Heraclius / ?/ € 
Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / T 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / € 
Heraclius / CON / € 
Heraclius / CON / € 
Heraclius / CON / € 
Heraclius / CON / € 
Heraclius / CON / € 
Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / ? / T 


? 

16 
17? 
18 
20 


wwe rv NY KY NH RK e 


wmv 


533 
494 
518 
494 
509 
804 
833 
804 
833 
833 
839 
833 
804 
804 
805 


810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 


eBay 2004 
Coll. P 
Coll. S 
Evans 2,8 
Evans 2,9 
Coll. L 
Coll. RL 
Coll. Tüb 
Coll. S 
Evans 2,11 
MIB P1.15 
Coll. P 
Evans 2,10 
Coll. S 
Coll. G 


Coll. 
Coll. 
Coll. 
Coll. 
Coll. 
Coll. 
PC 
Coll. Tüb 
Coll. G 
Coll. G 
Coll. S 
Coll. Tüb 
eBay 2000 
eBay 2004 
Coll. P 
Coll. S 
Coll. S 
Coll. Tüb 
Coll. S 
Coll. G 
PC 

PC 

Coll. S 
Coll. P 
Eco 3 


UD nuncu v 


Km.1a.2 


additional 


punchmark 


cm twice 


with cm 3c 
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71 
pp» 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
9] 
22 
93 
94 


95 
96 
97 


98 

99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 


le 
1f 
le 
li 
1k 
1b 
1d (?) 
le 
1 

1 
Ic 
1i 
1f 
le 
1h 
1 

1 
le 
1 
1h 
1h 
le 
1f 
1 


i72 
li / 2b 
Ib / 2d 


1k 2c 
1l / 2a 
1/2 
1/2 
1k / 2a 
1h / 2c 
1i/ 2b 
1/2 
1h / 2a 


Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / B 
Heraclius / CON / I 
Heraclius / CON / € 
Heraclius / ? / B 

Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / B 
Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / B 
Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / CON / F 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / B 
Heraclius / CON / T 
Heraclius / CON / € 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / TI 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 + 
20 + 


20/21 


21 ? 
21 
21 
22 
22 
25 
22? 
22.4 
22:3 
23 
29 
25 


25/26 
25/26 


26 
26 ? 


810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 


Types 1 and 2 combined 


Heraclius / CON 


Heraclius / OEC — % Follis 


Heraclius / ? / ? 


Heraclius / ? / ? 
Heraclius / ?/ A 
Heraclius / CON 


Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / CON / B 
Heraclius / CON / E (?) 
Heraclius / CON / € 
Heraclius / ? / A — % Follis 
Heraclius / ? / ? 


805 
830 
810 


810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
? 

810 


Coll. 
Coll. 
Coll. 
Coll. 
Coll. 
Coll. 
Coll. RL 
P-G 12 
Eco 5 
Eco 2 
Coll. RL 
Coll. G 
Coll. G 
Coll. S 
Coll. Tüb 
Eco 4 
Eco 7 
Coll. G 
Eco 6 
Coll. S 
Coll. G 
Coll. G 
Coll. G 
Eco 8 


TYrarg 


cm twice 


Evans 3,1 
Coll. G 
MIB Pl.15  Km.1a.3 + 
1c.1 

Coll. S 

Coll. S 

Evans 3,3 

Coll. G 

DOC 315 

Coll. L 

Coll. S 

Eco 15 

PC 


107 
108 
109 
110 
111 


112 
113 


114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
127 
123 
124 
125 
126 


127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


136 
137 


138 
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1k / 2a 
1i / 2c 
1/2 
1k / 2c 
1k / 2a 


1/2 
1n / 2a 


li / 2c 
lo / 2a 
th / 2c 
1/2 
1k / 2c 
1/2 
1432 
1 f/ 2 
1/2 
1/2 
li / 2c 
1q / 2c 
1/2 


Heraclius / ? / F — % Follis 
Heraclius / ? / ? — % Follis 


Heraclius / CON ?/ A 


Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / A 


Heraclius / ? / T 
Heraclius / CON / I 


Heraclius / CON/? — '4 Follis 


Heraclius/ CON/A — % Follis 


Heraclius / CON/? — % Follis 


Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / ? / ? 
Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / ? / ? 
Heraclius / CON 
Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / ?/ € 
Heraclius / NEA / A 


2a Justin II / ? / ? 
2c Maurice T. / ?/T 


2b Phocas /CON/B — % Follis 


2b Heraclius / CON / ? 
2 Heraclius / CON 
2d Heraclius / CON / € 


26 Heraclius / CON /A % Follis 


2€ Heraclius / 2? / ? 
2 Heraclius / ? 


2c Heraclius / ? / ? 
26 Heraclius / ? / ? 


2b 


Heraclius / ? / ? 


Type 2 


"W 


A C nm 


10+ 


? 
? 
20 
20 
20 


20 
20 


20 


20+ 
20/21 


21 
Zi 
21 
21 
22 
22 
Z5 
24 
25 
25 


815 
815 
810 
810 
810 


? 810 
? 810 


815 
815 
815 
810 
810 
810 
? 810 
? 810 
? 810 
810 
810 
810 
C) 


360 
494 
644 
804 
804/5 
805 
814 
808 
810 ? 


810 
810 


§10 


Coll. S 
eBay 2004 
Eco 12 
DOC 314 
CMB p.219,10/ 
CH/AE/12 
Eco 11 
MIB Pl.15  Km.1c.2 + 
Km.1b 
Coll. G 
Coll. S 
Coll. G- 
Eco 9 
Coll. P 
Eco 16 
Eco 10 
Coll. G 
Eco 13 
Evans 3,2 
Coll. S 
Coll. S 
Eco 17 type ‘2 


stand. emp.’ 


eBay 2004 
Coll. S 
K-O 191 
Coll. S 
Evans 1,1 
Coll. S 
Coll. RL 
Coll. S 
Evans 1,10 


cm twice 


cm fourfold 
with unid. 
29d cm 

Coll. S 
Sara. K. 28 with unid. 
2rd cm 

cm twice 


Coll. L 
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139 
140 


141 


142 
143 
144 


145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 


160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 


166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 


173 


2e 
2a 


2d 


2a 
2b 
2b 


2b 
2b 
ZC 
2b 


2b 
2b 


2b 


Heraclius / ? / ? 


Heraclius / ? / € 


Heraclius / CON / ? 


Heraclius / CON / B 
Heraclius / CON /T 
Heraclius / CON / A 


Heraclius / ? 

Heraclius / CON 

Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / T 
Heraclius / CON ? / I 
Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON — 74 Follis 
Heraclius / CON — % Follis 
Heraclius / CON — % Follis 
Heraclius / TES — % Follis 
Heraclius / CON/ A 
Heraclius / ? / T — % Follis 
Heraclius / CON /? % Follis 


Heraclius / ? / A — % Follis 
Heraclius / CON /? % Follis 
Heraclius / CON — % Follis 
Heraclius / CON/ A 
Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / CON / A 


Heraclius / CON / A 
Heraclius / CON / B 
Heraclius / CON / F 
Heraclius / ? / ? 
Heraclius / CON 
Heraclius / CON / ? 
Heraclius / NEA / A 


Heraclius / CON / T 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


20 
20 + 
20 ? 
20 


20 + 
20 + 
20/1 
21 
22 
22 


22 
22 
22 
25 
25 
25 
25 


26 ? 


810 
810 


810 


810 


810 
810 


810 : 


810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
812 
812 
815 
(-) 

810 
815 
815 


815 
815 
815 
810 
810 
810 


810 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 


810 


Coll. S 
ebay 2000 


PC 


Coll. S 
Coll. S 


Kharcha 19 


Evans 1,7 
Evans 1,5 
K-O 190 
Gr 424 
Coll. S 
Eco 14 
Coll. S 
CM 2 
Evans 1,4 
Evans 1,6 
Evans 1,8 
Evans 1,9 
Coll. S 
Coll. P 
Coll. S 


Coll. P 
Coll. S 
Evans 1,3 
eBay 2004 
Coll. L 
Coll. S 


Coll. L 
Coll. P 
Coll. L 
Coll. S 
Evans 1,2 
Paphos 82 
Coll. P 


Paphos 83 


with unid. 
2™4 cm 
with unid. 
2nd em 


cm threefold 
with unid. 
27d cm 

cm twice ? 


cm twice 


cm twice 


with cm 3a 


cm twice 


with cm 3b 


with cm 3a 


with cm 3b 
with unid. 


2™4 cm 


cm twice 
type ‘2 stand. 


, 


emp. 
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Provenance of the countermarks 


All authors who have published on our topic agree that the countermarks come from 
Syria. Occasionally Cyprus is mentioned. These observations can be confirmed by the 
coins covered here. It has been possible to locate the finding place (fp) or the place of the 
first purchase (1st p) of 100 of the 173 coins. Following the premise that the place of 
the first purchase at least gives a hint as to the region of the finding place, the distribution 


is as follows: 


Jerusalem (1st p) 26 
Caesarea (fp) 24 
Beirut (1st p) 18 
Aleppo (1st p) 5 


Cyprus (fp) 27 


No concentration of type 1 or 2 in a certain region has been observed so far. Of course the 
foundation for these statistics is accidental, but still it confirms a provenance from Syria; 
a focal point seems to be the coastal region of Palestine I.!! 

This observation is also confirmed by the knowledge of several more countermarks of 
Heraclius that have been found in Caesarea. During the underwater excavations in the 
ancient port of Caesarea a fused mass of 70 Byzantine coins with several Heraclian 
countermarks was discovered. Eight more countermarked coins were found on shore 
during the excavations. Unfortunately these 78 coins are missing, and usable records are 
not available.” 

When comparing the different quantities in the table shown above, one has to bear in 
mind that the countermarks found in Cyprus only form a relatively small part of the entire 
amount of Byzantine coins found there. On the other hand, considering the relatively 
small number of Byzantine coins found in Caesarea, the countermarked coins form a 
considerably larger percentage. Besides, the distribution of the 173 host coins examined 
corresponds with the find evidence for Caesarea in our period of interest. As early as 1977 
Hohlfelder had reported: ‘Antiochene folles of Maurice seem to be the dominant Byzan- 
tine series. Conversely, there does not appear to be an unusually large concentration of 
folles struck by Justin II at Nicomedia or Constantinople. This latter phenomenon was 
first noted by A.R. Bellinger in his comments on the coins found at Gerasa and has been 


11 It is interesting to note that during the Antioch excavations in 1932—9 only one coin countermarked with 
the Heraclian monogram was found: see Waagé (1952: 163, no. 2220). 

12. See Avner Raban, ‘The underwater excavations in Caesarea 1995-1996’; Kenneth G. Holum and Avner 
Raban, ‘The combined Caesarea expeditions, 1996 summer season’; Frederick A. Winter, ‘Seaports, ships and 
central places’, at http://www.digcaesarea.org. 

13 Information kindly supplied by Peter Lampinen. 
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confirmed by other site finds from this region.“ [...] A few countermarked folles of 
Heraclius, some bearing three countermarks, were found.'? 


Dating 


Grierson (1968: 56) assumes that the countermarks of type 1 date ‘from the beginning of 
Heraclius’s reign’. He refers in particular to eight countermarked coins of the Malha 
hoard (Malha is nowadays part of Jerusalem), mostly dating from before 614; only one 
host coin dates from the Heraclian year 20 (629/30). The date of concealment of the Malha 
hoard is given as 630/1. As to type 2, Grierson observed that it ‘normally occurs on 
Heraclian folles of year 20’ and expressed the view that the countermarks were not applied 
much later. Considering the pre-Heraclian host coins, Morrisson (1992: 310) and Hahn 
(Hahn 1981: 111; Hahn and Nebehay 1993: 197) relate the countermarks with the end of 


Distribution of the host coins 
arranged by types of countermarks 


Type 1 
Justin I (518-27) 1 
Justinian | (527-65) 2 
Justin II (565—78) 1 
Tiberius (578—82) 3 
Maurice (582—602) 28 
Heraclius (610-41) 59 
Type 1/2 
Heraclius (610-41) 32 
Type 2 
Justin II (565-78) 1 
Maurice (582—602) 1 
Phocas (602-10) 1 
Heraclius (610-41) 44 


14 Bellinger (1938). 

15 Robert L. Hohlfelder, ‘Byzantine coins from Caesarea Maritima: The campaigns of 1975 and 1976’, Third 
Annual Byzantine Studies Conference, 3-5 December 1977, New York, Abstracts of papers, at http:// 
www .byzconf.org/1977abstracts.html 

16 In so far as Grierson (1968) uses overstrikes on countermarked coins for dating the countermarks (56), his 
observations are at least doubtful. Cf. Hahn (1981: 111, annotation 61) and — not clear — Lampinen (1999: 
400). 
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Chronological distribution of the host coins 


118 





Justin? Justinian! Justinl|! Tiberius Maurice Phocas Heraclius Heraclius Heraclius 
yearst-4 years$-19 years20- 
26 


the Persian campaign and give the dates 627 and 628-34 respectively. Other dates given are 
630-40 by DeRose Evans (1995: 100-1), Donald (1997: 119) speaks of ‘late in the 630s’, 
Lampinen (1999: 404) of 634-6, Pottier (2000) of 630-6 and Economides (2003: 196) later 
than 631. The catalogue shows a relatively high number of pre-Heraclian host coins. 

It is remarkable that there are only two host coins from the reign of Justin II, though 
this coin type appears regularly in greater quantities in finds of our period (see, e.g., W.E. 
Metcalf, 1975: 134). Even in the second half of the seventh century this coin type served as 
a model for early Umayyad striking in Baisan (Scythopolis) and Jerash (Gerasa)." The one 
single host coin from the reign of Phocas is truly amazing. Usually all coins of Phocas were 
overstruck heavily by the early issues of Heraclius. Surely none with the effigy of che old 
enemy should have survived and been countermarked by a monogram of Heraclius. The 
small quantity of host coins from Heraclius's regnal years 5—19 can be explained by the 
fact that these coins, struck in years of the Persian occupation of Syria, did not get into 
circulation there. Since countermarks of type 1 can be found on 35 pre-Heraclian host 
coins, whereas type 2 is only represented by three specimens (one of which is the Phocas 
coin), at first sight it appears likely that Grierson was right to date type 1 earlier than type 
2. On the other hand, the catalogue shows very clearly — for both types 1 and 2 — that 
the majority (68.21%) of all host coins consists of Heraclius's reform folles and their 


fractions. 


Distribution of the 118 reform folles 


Type 1 49 = 41.53% 
Type 1/2 30 = 25.42% 
Type 2 39 = 33.05 % 


17 Amitai-Preiss et al. (1999) with further evidence. 
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Distribution seems to be rather even, with no preference for one of the countermark types. 
The result is different if one looks at the distribution within the three groups: 


Distribution of the 118 reform folles 


within the groups of countermark types 


Type 1 on 49 out of 94 specimens 52.1396 
Type 1/2 on 30 out of 32 specimens 93.75% 
Type 2 on 39 out of 47 specimens 82.98 % 


It is obvious that countermarks of type 2 alone or combined types 1 and 2 are found 
predominantly on the reform folles and their fractions. The high proportion of reform 
coins (68.21%) as host coins indicates that countermarking started after 630. At that time 
a good deal of pre-Heraclian coins were still in circulation that had been countermarked 
together with the reform coins. If, as Grierson argued, countermarking had started almost 
twenty years earlier, many more pre-Heraclian specimens should have been found. The 
even distribution of the reform coins as host coins for types 1 and 2 shows that both were 
used more or less simultaneously. In all probability type 1 was slightly earlier than type 2 
and as a result the circulating pre-Heraclian coins were ‘absorbed’ before countermarking 
with both types had begun. Alternatively it could be assumed that the countermarks 
were used in different regions of Syria, with the area that used type 1 still having more of 
the older coins in circulation. Most of the reform coins that have been examined show 
considerable wear, even if the countermarks appear to be in almost mint condition; it can 
therefore be assumed that they had been circulating for a certain time before being 
countermarked. 

Statistical observations and considerations show that the countermarking did not 
take place before 633. As the latest date we will have to assume 636. For one thing, the 
latest host coins date from Heraclius’s regnal year 26 (635/6). We can assume that after the 
battle of the Yarmuk (August 636) and the loss of Syria, no more Heraclius monograms 
were struck on coins — unless this took place in the last Byzantine enclaves under siege, 
such as Jerusalem or Caesarea Maritima.'? Again, in the case of Jerusalem, statistical 
factors speak against the possibility of a later dating for the countermarks. Jerusalem 
is not significant as a finding place or place of first purchase; it had been taken by the 
Muslims as early as 637. For Caesarea Maritima the situation is different: a relatively large 


18 Foss (1999: 121, 123) describes (without illustration) a follis of the year ‘639/41’ found in Antakya 
(Antioch) that is countermarked with type 2. At our request Clive Foss kindly re-examined the difficult-to-read 
coin from Waagé (1952: 163, no. 2220) and found that it in fact belongs to an earlier issue and dates from before 
636. The Tony Goodwin collection contains coins of Constans II and Pseudo-Byzantine coins with Heraclian 
countermarks that appear to have been applied after the Muslim conquest of Syria. Actually these later issues 


have been overstruck on older coins already countermarked. 
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percentage of the coins found there bear countermarks; for a long time the town and its 
port had free access from the sea, and it did not fall until 640. Thus countermarking would 
at least have been possible until that year. 

Thus, for the time being we can assume that the countermarks were in use for a few 
years, from 633 to 636 approximately (leaving open the possibility of a longer use in 
Caesarea). This dating is strongly supported by the general lack of countermarked coins in 
find evidence before 633. We know of three larger hoards of Byzantine coins from Syria 
that are likely to have been buried before or at the beginning of the Muslim invasion. The 
‘ANS/Myers hoard’ with 131 specimens has a follis of Heraclius’s regnal year 18 (627/8) as 
its latest coin (W.E. Metcalf 1975). The ‘Coelesyria hoard’ with 273 coins ends with year 
21 (630/1) (Bates 1968), and the ‘Tell Bisse hoard’ with 835 specimens also has a follis of 
that same year 21 (Leuthold 1953). Not a single Heraclian countermark has been noted in 
any of these hoards, which have a combined total of 1,239 Byzantine coins. 

Only the eight coins with Heraclian countermarks from the Malha hoard which 
Grierson has described could stand against this evidence. Grierson dates the Malha hoard 
at about 630/1. As usual with find dating, it cannot be ruled out that this hoard was buried 
at a later date, especially since Grierson had only seen parts of the hoard (Grierson 1968: 
56 and n. 90). 


Meaning of the countermarks 


Propagandistic reasons for the countermarks have already been dismissed as unlikely. It 
is fair to assume that in most cases of countermarking the reasons are to be found in 
monetary policy. Thus Grierson (1968: 59) supposed that countermark type 1 ‘may have a 
purely political explanation, perhaps taking the place of a regular Heraclian coinage from 
the now closed (since 610) mint of Antioch’. This assumption has to be rejected for 
reasons of dating, as has been shown above. In the same way, the theory of Morrisson 
(1992: 310) that, because of the lack of imperial minting in Syria after 610, the reconquest 
of 627 was accompanied only by older, pre-Heraclian coins countermarked with the 
Heraclius monogram, has to be rejected. 

Hahn assumes that the countermarks were applied in the 630s, ‘als man sich bemühte, 
die schweren Reformmünzen des Heraclius zusammen mit den früheren gleichwertigen 
Münzen in Umlauf zu halten’.'? Economides (2003: 193) goes in a similar direction when 
considering the possibility that countermarking may have served the purpose of keeping 
the older and lighter coins as well as those struck after 631 (again reduced in weight: Hahn 
1981: 103) circulating together with the heavier reform folles of 629/630. Obviously his 
considerations follow Gresham’s law that says: ‘bad money drives out good money’. 


19 Hahn (1981: 14/15, esp. 111) and Hahn and Nebehay (1993: 197). 
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As Pottier (2000) has pointed out, there was no reason to revalidate the heavy 
pre-Heraclian folles circulating in Syria (with an average weight of 9-13 g) in connection 
with the monetary reform. In the same way a revalidation of the reform and post-reform 
coins does not make sense. The catalogue of our 173 coins shows clearly that both kinds 
of coin were equally countermarked, which, according to Gresham’s law, would have been 
counterproductive. 

If the reasons for countermarking were neither propagandistic nor monetary, what 
else could have been the cause? If dating the countermarks to about 633 up to 636 is 
correct, military reasons would be the obvious cause.” A model for this, which a numis- 
matist would immediately recognize, would be the countermarking of Roman coins that 
were produced by mobile mints for certain legionary camps.” Military mints are known to 
have worked during Heraclius’s campaigns (Hahn 1981: 89, 107, 110). 

Before looking further into this subject we will glance briefly at the situation of the 
Byzantine troops in Syria in the early 630s. After the demobilization in 629/30, Heraclius’s 
army consisted of fewer than 150,000 men spread over the whole empire.” At that 
time there were only about 10,000 soldiers in Syria (above all in the north), including the 
members of the friendly Arab tribes.? Byzantine garrisons in Palestine were scattered and 
manned with very limited numbers of soldiers (100—200). Even in the bigger cities only 
100—500 men were stationed (Kaegi 1992a: 41). After the first Muslim attacks, military 
reinforcements were required, which were very difficult to organize, given the fact that 
few armed men were available in the region. Kaegi (1992a: 42 ff.) supposes that reinforce- 
ments were not carried out by summoning troops from other Byzantine provinces, but 
by calling up men from inside Syria, mainly from friendly Arab tribes as well as from 
Armenia. After all, at the battle of the Yarmuk there were 15,000—20,000 men on the 
Byzantine side of the battlefield.” 

How would these soldiers, whose numbers increased rapidly in Syria after 633, have 
been paid for their services? The late Roman taxation system was still working in Syria in 
the 630s. Thus, besides paying in cash, the taxpayer also had to pay in kind to support the 
military stationed in the region (Kaegi 1992a: 38; Haldon 1990: 173 ff., and 2002: 97). The 
distribution of the payments in kind was carried out by the Byzantine provincial or local 
officials, after the military administration had fixed the requirements. Therefore the 
income of the troops generally consisted not only of cash payments, but also of natural 
produce, which could be changed into cash at the optio (paymaster).? This procedure is 


20 Lampinen (1999: 399) too has touched on this possibility in general. Hendy (1970) proved that exceptions 
to conformity in striking often have military reasons. 

21 E.g. Kraay (1956) and Howgego (1985: esp. 17-31). 

22 Kaegi (1992a: 39 ff.), Schmitt (2001) for the entire complex. 

23 Schmitt (2001), 220 assumes that there were 5,000-6,000 Byzantine soldiers (without confederates). 

24 Kaegi (1992a: 131) and (2003: 230, 233ff.). Against this, Donner (1981: 221) writes of 20,000—40,000 
soldiers; elsewhere (145) he speaks of 40,000 soldiers on both sides. According to Hiti (2002: 152), 25,000 
Muslim fighters faced 50,000 Byzantine men. 

25 Imperial donativa also formed a part of regular income for the troops. It is not clear, however, if this 
tradition was still practised in the 7th century. See Hendy (1985: 481, 646 ff.). 
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known as adaeratio (Kaegi 1992a: 36). With the money thus obtained, the soldiers had to 
pay for their own military equipment, including their weapons (Kaegi 1992a: 38; Haldon 
1990: 232 ff.). However, in the 630s the system of adaeratio was inadequate. Coins were 


$ so that the soldiers increasingly had to accept 


not available to a sufficient degree,” 
payment in kind (Kaegi 1992a: 38). Even this was becoming more and more difficult, since 
the civilian population refused to bear the additional burden connected with the arrival of 
the reinforcements." As a result the soldiers received less and less cash money even though 
they depended on it. 

Troops can hardly be motivated if pay and supplies do not arrive in due time. When, 
at the beginning of the armed conflict with the Muslims (633), necessary funds failed to 
materialize and general supplies were becoming more and more difficult, the situation 
called for action. The military commanders, who were on their own (Kaegi 2003: 235 ff.) 
despite Heraclius's presence in the north of Syria, had to solve the problem. In this situa- 
tion countermarking the few circulating coins with the Heraclius monograms may have 
started — a process that could have been managed easily in a military camp. 

In general, there are several possible reasons why countermarking might be used by a 
military camp. In some cases countermarks may have been used as a kind of talisman.” 
This possibility does not seem appropriate in our case; a talisman would not have helped 
to remove any supply shortage. The countermarked coins were only valid inside the camp, 
receiving the status of ‘chips’ to purchase certain services or as tokens for games. This 
explanation is hardly convincing. It is unlikely that the official Heraclius monogram 
would have been used for such a profane purpose, and the large number of countermark 
varieties and the extended regional distribution speak against such a use as a sort of camp 
token. 

In view of the shortage of money and supply, countermarks could have been applied 
on available coins in mobile military mints to give the soldiers a security for later payment 
and prevent them from deserting. In this case we would have to speak not of revalidation 
but of a transformation of the host coins, which would lose their original face value, into 
a new article of value. In this way the countermarked coins could have served as a kind 
of tangible promise to pay, as a voucher or debenture bond endowed with the authority of 
the imperial monogram.?? But this alternative is not really convincing either. The use of 
countermarks to create a new article of value would have been something completely 
novel, a very singular occurrence in Byzantine monetary history. Besides, it can be doubted 
that the soldiers would have accepted this kind of payment instead of cash. 


26 Contemporary sources from Egypt mention complaints about the lack of cash money: see Shaban (1971: 37 
ff.). Besides, financing the campaign against the Persians had already been partly achieved by melting down 
church silver and bronze statues. 

27 Kaegi (1992a: 39); Haldon (2002: 100) speaks of ‘verheerende Steuereinbufsen'. 

28 ‘Financial strain was a reality. Contemporary sources do refer to financial shortages, in particular to the 
government’s difficulty in finding funds to pay troops’ (Kaegi 1992a: 39). 

29 For this subject area in general see Grünwald (1946: 81 ff.). 

30 A debenture bond in writing would hardly have been accepted by the mostly illiterate soldiers. 


Additionally, a bond made of copper would be more appropriate and trustworthy in times of war. 
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Thus there remains one last alternative: the few coins available in the military camps 
have been revalued by the countermarks; they received a new and higher face value. This 
theory is the most likely one, since it can be reconciled with the numismatic evidence 
obtained so far. From that evidence we have dated the countermarks to the years 633-6. 
Thus it is obvious that countermarking started with the Muslim raids and the necessary 
military reinforcements in Syria. In revaluing the coins by countermarking, the military 
commanders had found a quick and easy way to provide urgently needed new funds.*' It 
is probable that larger deliveries of goods needed to supply the troops were paid for in 
gold, while the revalued copper coins were used to pay the troops to enable them to cover 
their daily expenses. It should not have been a problem for the military officials to enforce 
the acceptance of these revalued coins within a limited regional context. With the com- 
plete retreat of the Byzantines from Syria in 636, the period of countermarking coins with 
a Heraclius monogram ended, at least in this area. 

Apart from the reasons mentioned already, the simple cut of the countermark dies 
with their many varieties does speak in favour of a mobile military mint that had to 
be established quickly. The differences between countermarks of types 1 and 2 can be 
explained by their production in different military units, possibly separated by great 
distances. Due to the extreme shortage of cash, all coins available were countermarked 
in the same way, regardless of their weight or denomination, pre-Heraclian or current. All 
types of coins were used as already stated above; countermark type 1 may have been 
slightly earlier or was in use in a region where more old coins were still circulating. 

The find evidence of countermarked coins in larger parts of Syria can be explained 
easily. Even if, as we assume, the centre of countermarking activity was in Palestine, 
the coins will have been distributed in other parts of Syria in the three years of military 
operations. During the retreat (636) countermarked coins would have been moved to the 
north and to Cyprus.” Since a certain proportion of our coins have been found on Cyprus 
(15.61% of the 173 specimens examined) the possibility cannot be ruled out that 
countermarking continued there after 636. It seems likely that after the retreat of the 
Byzantines countermarked coins came into regular circulation and may have moved 
outside Syria as well.? 


The problem of multiple countermarking 


Fifty-four (31.21%) of the coins examined were countermarked more than once. Four 


groups can be distinguished: 


31 It may be assumed that Heraclius, who stayed in the north of Syria (Kaegi 2003: 235), agreed with these 
emergency measures. 

32 ‘Some Byzantine forces may have been evacuated by sea [...] They could have gone to Cyprus as well as 
the various points along the Anatolian coast or on to Constantinople itself? (Kaegi 1992b: 277-8). 

33 Describing a hoard of the time of Constans II, Phillips and Goodwin (1997, no. 12) mention a Heraclius 
follis with a Heraclian countermark, 
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Group 1 
Coins were countermarked twice, three times or even four times with the same 


countermark of either type 1 or 2. 





type 2 three times type 2 four times 


Group 2 
Double countermarking with a combination of types 1 and 2. 





combination of types 1q and 2c 
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Group 3 
Multiple countermarking with combinations of type 1 or 2 with type 3. 





combination of types 10 and 3c 


Group 4 
Countermarks of type 2 with an additional countermark of unidentified type 





combination of type 2c with an unidentified second countermark 
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Distribution of the multiple countermarking 


Group 1 
Type 1 twice 2 
Type 2 twice 7 
three times 1 
four times 1 
Group 2 
Type 1/2 combined 32 
Group 3 
Type 1/3 combined 1 
Type 2/3 combined 4 
Group 4 
Type 2 with unidentified 2°? cm 6 


Groups 3 and 4 are not of great importance for our investigation, since countermarks of 
type 3 were, in all probability, applied during the period after the Muslim conquest. They 
nevertheless give us a hint that the coins countermarked with a Heraclian monogram were 
still circulating after the retreat of the Byzantines. 

Assuming that the Heraclian countermarks were struck in mobile military mints to 
increase the cash in hand and, further, that the countermarks had to have a clear message 
at first sight, we have two possible explanations for the phenomenon of multiple 
countermarking. The second countermark could have been meant to devalue the first. We 
consider this possibility as unrealistic. According to this interpretation, applying a third or 
fourth countermark would make no sense unless we consider the even more remote idea 
that a third countermark was meant for another revaluation and the fourth one for one 
more devaluation. Thus only one somewhat more plausible alternative remains: a second, 
third or fourth countermark served for a further revaluation of the coin. 

However, this explanation is not entirely convincing either, since there is no example 
for this procedure in Byzantine monetary history. Still, it could be explained by the 
increasing need of the Byzantine military commanders to create cash on their own, when 
the supply of copper coins from Constantinople had run dry. Moreover, it is plain to see 
that in the case of multiple countermarking the countermarks were never overstruck on 
other (earlier) countermarks, but were always clearly separated from each other.?^ This 
clear separation could be taken as further evidence for another revaluation. 


34 This also makes it impossible to establish a chronological order of the two types of countermarks. 
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A definitive statement about the aim and object of the multiple countermarking 
cannot be made. Statistics do not help, since in our catalogue there is only one coin with 
three countermarks and one with four. Representative observations about the regional 
distribution of the multiple countermarks cannot be made either. Most of the multiply 
countermarked coins bear countermarks of types 1 and 2 combined. This can be explained 
by the very probable fluctuation of soldiers between the different Byzantine units. 


Conclusions 


During the military conflict between the Byzantine Empire and the Muslim Arabs in Syria 
in the years 633-36 Byzantine coins were countermarked by the Byzantine military with 
a Heraclius monogram. Countermarking most probably was exercised predominantly in 
Palestine I and was carried out to revalue the few circulating copper coins in order to 
remedy the general supply gap and disastrous shortage of cash. Multiple countermarking 
was possibly used for further revaluation of the coins. 

In view of the absence of contemporary sources about our subject this new theory is 
mostly founded on statistical observations and plausible conclusions. It remains to be 
confirmed by new literary or numismatic evidence, because: ‘In coinage, as elsewhere 
things are not always what they seem and the countermarked coin is an excellent example 
for this truth’ (Harold Mattingly 1935). 
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WA Westfalische Auktionsgesellschaft, auction catalogue 10, ‘Sammlung 


Gegenstempel’, Dortmund 22.9.1997 (Hans Krusy Collection) 
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This article focuses on the significance of the Orthodox painters’ manuals, called 
hermeneiai zographikes, in the development of post-Byzantine iconography and painting 
technology and techniques in the Balkans during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Using a number of unpublished painters’ manuals (Greek and Slavonic) as primary sources 
for the study of Christian and Ottoman culture in the Balkan peninsula, it is possible to 
examine perceptions of Europe in the Balkans, in particular the principal routes for the 
transmission of ideas of the European Enlightenment, as well as the role of artists as 
mediators in the processes of 'Europeanization'. 


The bermeneiai: problems of terminology and interpretation 


Whenever we discuss Eastern Orthodox art in the Balkans and its theoretical foundations, 
the term ‘epynveta’ (bermeneia)? comes to mind. To scholars of Orthodox Church writ- 
ings, however, this Greek term means much more than just an explanation, interpretation, 
manual, guide or glossary of religious art; it is first and foremost an elucidation of Holy 
Scripture and other Christian liturgical texts. The fact that the term was borrowed from a 
strictly religious genre of medieval Byzantine literature is indicative in this sense. In other 


1 This paper was written while I was a Visiting Fellow at the Program in Hellenic Studies at Princeton 
University. Part of the data was gathered during field-work on my ‘Greek Painters in Bulgaria’ project, 
sponsored by the Alexander S. Onassis Public Benefit Foundation. 

2 Bulgarian icon-painters (zograft) in the early nineteenth century tended to use the word in its Modern Greek 
pronunciation, erminia, to refer to icon-painting manuals. 

3 A. Vassiliev, Erminii: tebnologia i ikonografia (Sofia 1976) 16. 
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words, the hermeneia does not simply consist of instructions on how to paint icons and 
rules concerning the composition of specific religious themes or the general characteristics 
of personalities; it is an attempt to render these themes and personalities in the sacred 
pictorial language called iconography. I should note here that scholars tend automatically 
to call this type of work hermeneia, chiefly by reference to the French translation of the 
Hermeneia by Dionysius of Fourna,* which was the first publication of its kind in world 
literature. In. Russian historiography these works are known by the name podlinniki 
(prototypes), which reduces them to merely guidebooks on icon-painting or collections of 
drafts (prorisi), thus ignoring the deeper meaning of these texts as an almost integral part 
of the didactic and interpretive tradition of the Church. When in 1726 Panagiotes Doxaras 
wrote his work On Painting, he gave it the name zpaypateia, which is the Greek transla- 
tion of the Italian term trattato (treatise).5 Another popularly used term was again Greek 
and was also taken from the vocabulary of the Byzantine liturgical genres, namely toziKóv 
(typikon).’ 

The most comprehensive title, to our knowledge, is perhaps that of Christophor 
Zhepharovich's work? called ‘Koivý vov8ecia tot Epunveia sic touc véoug ónov 
£miQopoDoi va u&Ooov tny Goypodqikriv téÉyvnv ...’,? or ‘Common admonition” 
Hermeneia to those youths that aspire to study the art of painting ...' This last title 


or 


conveys the dialogic nature of many works on painting that aimed to impart to the anony- 
mous student not only the secrets of a craft but also the moral virtues required for the 
creation of ‘images not made by hand’. Therefore the religious formula of the ‘admoni- 
tion’ was used, which had symbolized the bond between the divine dogma and the human 
Christian tradition ever since the days of the Old Testament and the prophets, as well 
as the catechistic connection between teacher and student, adult and youth, master and 
apprentice. This may explain the lack of significant numbers of surviving hermeneiai 
before the first half of the eighteenth century, as in the old Church the catechesis (training 
or instruction in the faith), or the moral instruction in the Christian cult, was characteris- 
tically practised orally, before a written catechistic tradition emerged centuries later. 


4 This is the popular title of the book edited by A.N. Didron, Manuel d’iconographie chrétienne grecque et 
latine, avec une introduction et des notes par M. Didron, traduit du manuscrit byzantin, le Guide de la peinture 
par le dr. Paul Durand (Paris 1845, repr. New York 1963). 

5 The Russian medieval and later practice includes two kinds of podlinniki. 

6 Panagiotes Doxaras, Hepi Coypagíag (Athens 1871). See preface to the recent edition by Ekati publishers 
(Athens 1998), i-viii. D. Deligianni, Hpxypateia tov IHavoyiótr Aogapa “IIepi Caypagiac” tov 1726’, 
Aindn Eikóva 4-5 (Athens 1985). 

7 S. Radojchich, Ikoni ot Balkanite (Sofia and Belgrade 1966); for the ‘Typikon of Bishop Nectarius’, see 
Ixxi-Ixxii. 

8 For Christophor Zhepharovich see E. Moutafov, Europeanisation on Paper: Treatises on Painting in Greek 
during the First Half of the Eighteenth Century (Sofia 2001). 

9 For the exact title see E. Moutafov, ‘Manuil Panselinos i krajat na “istinskata zhivopis”’, in Moutafov, 
Srednovekovnite Balkani (Sofia 2000) 211. 

10 For the different meanings of the word see also M. Theochari, 'IIepí tng véac mpaypatetus tng 1ey vtkric 
tng petaBoubavtivýs véxvnc', Hpaktik& tns Akaónuíac A0qvov 4 (1973) 66. 
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Thus we can assume that the process of the instruction of icon painters was identical 
with that of the so-called ‘catechumens’ and resembled the morally instructive introduc- 
tion to the secrets and symbols of the faith, with regard to the process of canonic creation 
of sacred images. Therefore many recipes begin with the injunction, ‘O thou, student, 
eager for knowledge...',! or ‘Be advised that this is good ...’, or ‘Do as you are told...’ 
etc., while one of the opening chapters in the famous Hermeneia by Dionysius is titled 
‘TIpoyopvacta xot mardayoyin mpoc tov pBovAóuevov po0zív tny téxvnv THs 
Coypagikyc’” (‘Instruction and education of those that wish to study the art of icon 
painting’). If for the Church, however, the catechumenate (apprenticeship) might last from 
forty days to two years,” according to Christophor Zhepharovich the art (‘science’) of 
icon painting had to be studied for at least three years: 


I will tell you in one word that you will not be able to follow the meaning of icon 
painting as you must, should you only study for one year, as most of them desire. 
Should anyone go to a shoe-maker with the desire to learn the craft of shoe-making, 
no matter how simple that may be, he will hardly be taken as an apprentice unless he 
is willing to sacrifice three years as his master’s servant. Likewise, for one year the 
painter will only learn a meaningless trifle of the infinite art of icon painting, like 
what needs gilding and pale varnish in his drawing, so if he fails to put the names of 
those he has depicted, they will remain nothing but painted human likenesses." 


The parallel between the ‘introduction to the art of icon painting’ and the ‘catechiz- 
ing’ prior to the Christian sacrament of baptism is further corroborated by the inclusion in 
many hbermeneiai of special prayers that the icon painters should practise before they begin 
their studies or before they start working on their own. This again elevates icon painting 
(the process of producing icons and murals) to a sacred act, which translates the Logos 
into verbal or pictorial terms." For instance, the Hermeneia by Dionysius of Fourna opens 
with a prayer to the ‘luminous and gracious’ Mother of God, the ever-virgin Mary 
(‘TIpoc@dvnoig ty Ogzotóko xot aermapbéva Mapia’). A very interesting ‘icon 
painterly’ version of the Lord’s Prayer was published recently from a Church Slavonic 
hermeneia dating to the early nineteenth century," while many Greek and Slavonic 
hermeneiai, when instructions are given on the drying time required or on the preparation 
of a certain material, recommend the following: ‘After grinding it, put the smaltino in 


11 Atovoctov tov ex Sovpva, Epyunvefa tno Cwypapicys téyvyc, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (St Petersburg 
1909) 6. 

12 Ibid., 5: Tpoyupvacta kar naidayoyia npoc tov BovAóuevov padeiv nv Téxvnv tnc CoypagiKy}s’. 
13 ‘Katehizis’, in T. Koev and D. Kirov, Kratka bogoslovska enciklopedia (Sofia 1993) 124. 

14 Gr. 886 (RAS), f. 2" and 3°. 

15 A. Tselikas, “To BiBAto kar n texviKT tov THY enroyń tov K@votavtivov IIopoupoyévvrovu kar yevike 
tov 10? atava’, Aiapage@ 129 (23 Oct. 1985) 25-32. 

16 Papadopoulos-Kerameus (ed.), Atovuciov tov ex dovupvá&, 1. 

17 A. Miltenova, ‘Edno talkuvane na “Otche nash” v erminia ot XIX v.', Problemi na izkustvoto I (Sofia 
1999) 54—5. 
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a big cup full of water, then, after saying the Lord’s Prayer once, empty the white water 
from the cup.'? Further on the same source continues: ‘Then again replace the large piece 
of coal inside and let it stay there as long as one saying of the Creed, or more.’” As these 
quotations make evident, the icon painters not only had to know by heart, but in fact 
recited quite frequently the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, which together with the Ten 
Commandments and the Blessings formed the primary subject matter of the catechesis.”” 
At the same time, through these prayers the icons received an initial consecration before 
they entered the church, even during the stage when the materials were prepared and laid 
over the respective surface. Then the rite of Consecration of Icons was performed, which 
is comparatively rare within Orthodox tradition. When this training was completed, the 
formal consecration of the icon painter in the art of painting was accompanied by certain 
rites that were performed in front of the icon of the Virgin Mary Hodegetria in the 
presence of a priest.?! 

In addition to this mandatory element of prayer that attended the consecration of the 
artist and his working process and thus conferred a certain degree of canonic solemnity on 
both the icon painter and his works, the bermeneiai contain explicit ‘practical’ and moral 
instructions that again testify to the moralizing character of this type of writing (and their 
spiritual, ‘adminition-like’ nature). For instance, the Hermeneia of Ditcho Zograph, which 
was written in 1851, prescribes the following in its chapter titled ‘When you will be 
working from home’: ‘Should you make love to your wife, your woman, so to speak, never 
work on an icon on a day like that. Go and grind colours. Beware as much as you can, 
because this is a great sin. Wash yourself clean and then work in fear." Instructions of 
this kind are rarely found in the bermeneiai preserved in Bulgaria, but this is probably due 
to their late origin (the first half of the nineteenth century) or, even more likely, to the fact 
that such advice was passed down orally. I would like to stress here that already in 
the medieval period icon painters were leading a semi-monastic lifestyle, since they were 
incorporated within the Church hierarchy under the supervision of the higher clergy, 
according to P. Florenskii. There is evidence that supervisors were appointed who were 
responsible specifically for icon painting.? The icon painters had to adhere to standards 
of moral conduct that were almost as rigid as those concerning the clergy. Over time, 
however, these requirements gradually faded to leave a rather fragmentary trace in those 
hermeneiai that are extant today. Some authors mention a ‘certain preliminary level pre- 


ceding the training of a person who wants to study icon painting," a reference which 


18 See Vassiliev, Erminii, 342. 

19 Ibid., 234. 

20 Koev and Kirov, Kratka bogoslovska enciklopedia, 124. 

21 S. Smyadovski, Nadpisite kam zemenskite stenopisi (Sofia 1998) 8. 

22 Vassiliev, Erminit, 44. 

23 P. Florenskii, Ikonostas (Sofia 1994) 63. The cited opinion is not well supported with historical evidence by 
the Russian author and by S. Smyadovski. 

24 Smyadovski, Nadpisite, 8. 
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75 (appren- 


tices). Thus, in the first half of the nineteenth century Ditcho Zograph translated the 


indicates a parallel between catechumens and the ‘offspring of icon painters 


Greek term bermeneia with the Bulgarian word skazanie (narrative).”® 

For the above reasons, I prefer to call these texts works on religious painting in 
Orthodox art, as this category generally reflects their genre without emphasizing any 
terms that are associated with a single aspect of this tradition. I also believe that such 
works on art, where the two separate parts dealing with the technique and with the ico- 
nography were not necessarily linked together, belong to the so-called paraecclesiastical 
genre that we have formulated. Perhaps this provisional term renders most accurately the 
actual, but not always strictly canonical, link between the texts of this kind and the official 
Church dogmas and writings. Additionally, this phrasing indicates that the texts in ques- 
tion are governed by some of the mechanisms of origination and distribution that were 
characteristic of medieval ecclesiastical literature but were open, within certain limits, to 
more extensive elaboration and inclusion of new content. Such additions are found mostly 
in their technical part and less so in the sections dealing with iconography. Not infre- 


quently these works provide room for purely practical advice, such as ‘Balm for cuts’,”’ 


‘Book of fortune telling with three dice’, ‘Glaze for plates’,” passages from seer books, 
notes on personal biography,” history, nature, etc. 

All authors of such works on art in the East were first of all compilers of rules they 
used in their daily work, which in turn supplied the source of the additions that they 
included from their personal experience. If some of these works have become popularly 
attributed, like the Hermeneia by Dionysius of Fourna or the Typikon of Nectarius and 
others, this primarily reflects their ownership of a given manuscript and their authorship 
of the respective compilation of earlier texts. Therefore it is true that in their content the 
works on Orthodox painting do not represent ‘a coherent and well-defined opus whose 
instructions are universally applicable; rather, they are books, or collections of common 
rules formulated according to the views of those that were giving them shape in practice?! 
At the same time this observation made by Professor Assen Vassiliev requires further 
elaboration, since his books, which are based mostly on Bulgarian bermeneiai from the 
1830s, cannot cover the entire tradition, especially considering that Orthodox painting in 
the East was declining at that time. On the other hand, most of these works on art prob- 
ably contained only the most important recipes and instructions for rendering certain 


scenes and personalities, whereas the others, which described the obligatory imagery and 


25 Papadopoulos-Kerameus (ed.), Aiovvofov tov ex Povpva, 3: 'IIpóXoyoc ráo tots tov Goypdiqoov nator’. 
26 E. Moutafov, ‘Pogled varhu dvete erminii na Ditcho Zograph’, Zbornik, Nova serja broj 3 (Skopje 2001) 
268-80. 

27 ~Vassiliev, Erminii, 34. 

28 Gr. 886 (RAS). Published by E. Moutafov, Gadaene s tri zara (Sofia 2004). 

29 ~Vassiliev, Erminii, 253. 

30 E. Moutafov, ‘Ioannes Tsetires from Grabovo or lovan Chetirevitch Grabovan? in ZytHyata 
petapolavtivys Coypagikrg (Athens 2002) 217-28. 

31 Vassiliev, Erminii, 17. 
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repertoire of the Church, were handed down orally, or were memorized and preserved in 
the form of sketches or anthivola (drafts).* In a marginal glossa of one hermeneia from 
1835, which is kept in the Romanian Academy of Sciences, the writer and painter tells us: 
‘This holy and divine book I put together with great labour, day and night, from three 
other hermeneiai that are in the possession of other church painters, and I composed this 
one volume, meanwhile correcting many mistakes that I found and adding more content, 
so that the compositions would be easier to find; hence I implore you, I, the one that 
laboured, Manolaki Halepiou, humbly implore the readers of this book for their forgive- 
ness, should they in turn find any mistakes after me, and the future owner of this book, to 
remember me, and pray to the Lord that he pardon my sins. The copying of this book was 
fully accomplished in 1835 by the priest Ioannes Halepiou, painter'.? As this comment by 
the owner shows, the transcription and amendment of mistakes were made by priests and 
were hardly a matter of arbitrary judgement; thus the most authoritative hermeneia was 
the one composed by the Athonite monk Dionysius Fournagraphiotis?* (from the village 
of Fourna in the district of Agrapha), as well as those by the priest Daniel, the Bishop 
Nectarius and the ordained priest (hieromonk) Christophor Zhephrovich. 

For the icon painters who were also monks or priests the depiction of icons and 
murals and the transcription of liturgical texts, as well as other collections on religious 
subjects, including the bermeneiai, were another form of askesis, ‘a translation of the 
Logos into verbal or pictorial terms’ and embodiment of the Word of God or sacred his- 
tory. That same askesis and the observance of the pictorial canons established by the 
Church transformed religious images into objects of veneration, where the faithful turned 
to seek not for aesthetic merits but for the material incarnation of holiness at all its hier- 
archical levels. The other writings on Orthodox painting, which were composed mainly by 
painters who were (at least formally) laymen, had a more limited, local significance. I can- 
not agree with the opinion of Assen Vassiliev that these writings ‘were nothing more than 
individual compositions of the painters who wrote them to serve as technical aids for ease 
of work and orientation'.? His claim is refuted both by the publications of A. Sharenkov 
on the Western treatise tradition and by my own research, for example on the hermeneia 
that was until recently considered to be an original work by Zachary Petrovich but in fact 
proved to be, for the most part, a compilation of recipes by Dionysius and Christophor 
Zhepharovich, who had in turn used earlier or contemporaneous sources.” It turned out 
that its protograph was the hermeneia by Ioannes Konstantinou from Ioannina, which 
was written in 1831 in the city of Samokov.” The majority of the post-medieval Orthodox 


32 Centre for Slavo-Byzantine Studies ‘Ivan Dujcev', cat. no. Sl. 47. See also A. Vassiliev, Toma Visbanov- 
Molera (Sofia 1969) 83, table 25. 

33  Vassiliev, Erminii 18. 

34 The term was invented by Russian art historians. 

35  Vassiliev, Erminii, 18. 

36 E. Moutafov, 'Gratskiat protograph na Erminiata na Zakharii Petrovich', Starobalgaristika 21/3 (Sofia 
1997) 103-06. 

37 E. Moutafov, ‘Niakoi mehanizmi za oformiane na ikonographiata na novomachenicite’, Sbornik 200 
godini sv. Rajko Shumenski (Shoumen 2002) 103. 
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works on art were translations or extended transcripts and compilations of Greek and 
Russian bermeneiai, with occasional translations or adaptations of medieval works by 
Italian or Central European authors that started to appear from the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century onward. According to M. Theochari, the Orthodox painters were using the 
works of presbyter Theophilus and Pliny the Elder.?? To my understanding, the accounts 
claiming that the Thessalonian painters Manuel Panselenos (fl. ?) and Frangos Catelanos 
(fl. 1560) had left bermeneiai that were transcribed and edited in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, should be regarded as stories of mythological character.? For the time 
being, the research community is using the description of a certain number of bermeneiai 
drafted in 1934 and quoted in a publication by V. Grecu.? Many of those, however, were 
held in private possession and their current fate is unknown. In his publication of 1886, 
T. Bouslaev mentions fifteen such works, but we cannot know today how correct these 
data are. The largest collection of such manuscripts in Bulgaria is preserved in the 
Research Centre for Slavo-Byzantine Studies ‘Ivan Dujcev’, whereas the greatest number 
of bermeneiai known so far in the Balkans is to be found in FYROM, Greece and 


Romania. 


Works in Greek on art in the context of the first attempts at the 
‘Europeanization’ of the Balkans 


It is a well-known fact that the earliest extant works on art in the Balkans were committed 
to paper in Greek in the first half of the eighteenth century in direct relation with the 
overall processes of the ‘favourable cultural atmosphere’ in the Ottoman Empire during 
the Lâle Devri (‘Tulip Period"), as well as with the initial attempts at the Europeaniza- 
tion? or probably 're-Europeanization'? of the peninsula. The first decades of the eigh- 
teenth century saw a rapid boom in the construction of churches along with a growing 
need for decorators, who were not always adequately skilled in the craft of icon painting.” 
According to the estimates of Prof. Manolis Chadzidakis, as many painters worked on the 
territory of modern Greece alone during the first half of the century as all the signed icon 


38 Theochari, ‘Tepi trjg véas mpaypatetac’, 80. 

39  Vassiliev, Ermini, 23. 

40 V. Grecu, ‘Byzantinische Handbücher der Kirchenmalerei', Byzantion 9 (1934) 54. 

41 D. Eremeev and M. Majer, Istoria na Turcia (Sofia 1998) 194-6. S. Dimitrov, Sultan Mahmud ll i krajat na 
enicerite (Sofia 1993) 4. M. Stajnova, ‘Tendencii v kulturnoto i ideinoto razvitie v osmanskoto obshtestvo prez 
dvadesette godini na XVIII v." (1718-1730), Studia Balcanica, 13, Iz istoriata na balgarskoto Vazrazhdane, 
(Sofia 1977) 72—94. A. Refic, Lále devri (Istanbul 1932) 119 etc. 

42 N. Gentchev, ‘Balgarskoto vazrazhane; Francia v balgarskoto duhovno vazrazhdane. Pak po niakoi 
vaprosi ot istoriata na Balgarskoto vazrazhdane', Istoria, obshtestvoznanie (Sofia 1985) no. 4, 12-13. 
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44 M. Chatzidakis, Or EAAgveg Cwypagor peta tyv AAwon (1453-1830) (Athens 1987) 104. 
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painters that had worked throughout the previous century.? This was the case all over the 
Balkans. The increasing number of sites, however, and of people engaged in their decora- 
tion did not necessary mean a higher quality of execution.* This was one of the reasons 
why certain rules in painting had to be set down in writing; another, and perhaps more 
important, reason was the mass influx of information about the new Western achieve- 
ments in oil painting of baroque or rocaille decorative elements and Catholic religious 
themes, which not only undermined the aesthetic foundations of Orthodox art but 
also threatened its visual and dogmatic ideology. As the prints and illustrated Bibles pro- 
duced in Italy, Germany and the Habsburg Empire were bringing new Western scenes that 
were incompatible with the Orthodox canon, a need emerged to write down the general 
instructions on how to depict certain personalities and scenes, and to define the possible 
compositions that had a fixed place in the church interior. 

At this peculiar cross-roads for religious art in the Balkans three main directions 
took shape that are inevitably personified in three theoreticians of late medieval Balkan 
painting and their works on art. The first was Panagiotes Doxaras from Corfu (1662— 
1729) with his translations of Leonardo da Vinci (Trattato della pittura), Leon Battista 
Alberti, Andrea del Pozzo and Paolo Seneri and his original work ‘On painting’ (1726); the 
second was Dionysius of Fourna (who worked in the last two decades of the seventeenth 
century) with his ‘Hermeneia of the Art of Icon Painting’ (1733); and the third was 
Christophor Zhepharovich (d. 1753) with his ‘Common admonition or Hermeneia . 
(written between 1726 and 1729).*” 

Albeit contemporaries, these three leading theoreticians of Orthodox art in the eigh- 
teenth century represent three different attempts at refreshing religious art in the Balkans. 
The direction taken by Doxaras hardly found any followers and even the artists on the 
Ionian Islands were not particularly convincing in their allegiance. The revival of the 
ancient Palaiologan prototypes in the work of Dionysius, bolstered by the authority of 
Mount Athos, played the most prevalent historical and aesthetic role, because it did 
not entail a qualitative change of tastes for the users of Orthodox art. The same reason 
made Dionysius the most widely copied compiler of technical rules and iconographic 
instructions. His work, however, reached the peak of its popularity in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when the time had arrived for the real Europeanization of the Balkans. 

The conciliatory stance taken by Zhepharovich, who sought to introduce a modern 
Western technique without detracting from the ideological mainstays of Orthodox art, 
was not left without a following, although on a more limited scale compared with the 
influence that attended Dionysius. His ‘Common admonition...’ was selectively copied 
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in the 1830s, mostly in Ottoman Macedonia and in south-west Bulgaria. This was the 
case with the hermeneia that I made known, which was written in 1831 by Ioannes 
Konstantinou, and the hermeneia by Zachary Petrovich, written in 1836 and published by 
Assen Vassiliev; this was in fact a transcription of the earlier work — that is, a compila- 
tion of passages from Dionysius and from Zhepharovich, whose work was copied more 
extensively. It is no coincidence that the manual appeared in Samokov, in a transcription 
made by Christo Iovevich in 1838, and fused the modern techniques with the ‘baroque- 
like (or baroquizing)’ style of the Samokov masters.” Thus its region of dissemination 
extended from Ioannina to Samokov, marking a ‘Slavonic technological revolution’ 
against the tenets of the Palaiologan art that were restored by Dionysius of Fourna. This 
interpretation is also confirmed by the fact that the work of Dionysius asserted its position 
in a Slavonic environment not through Greek transcriptions but chiefly through Russian 
translations. It is important to note here that the new Bulgarian bermeneiai had several 
different paths of origin and distribution. Some were (1) direct translations from Greek 
into Bulgarian, which was most often the case, as almost all Balkan icon painters until the 
end of the nineteenth century were fluent in both written and spoken Greek,” while others 
were (2) direct Church Slavonic translations made from Greek on Russian soil; there 
were also (3) compilations of these two types of translations,” and we can finally add (4) 
albums with drawings and prototypes, which were most likely appended to hermeneiai or 
scrolls with select recipes and instructions on how to depict certain passages, personalities, 
inscriptions on rolls, scenes, etc. Nevertheless, Dionysius of Fourna remained the most 
preferred author and compiler, as his work contained an iconographical part, which was 
the most essential element, especially in the nineteenth century, when the tradition was 
beginning to wane. Some fermeneiai that contained only a technical part had a duplicate 
in the form of notebooks with prototypes, sketches and models (while it is also possible 
that some of these were used independently, if we compare them with the Russian tradi- 
tion of the so-called ‘image prototypes"). It is difficult to decide, however, whether or not 
such scrolls were simply collections of preparatory drafts or sets of models to be used by 
the artist's assistants or prospective followers. 

We can summarize this situation by saying that the works on Orthodox painting, 
called in short hermeneiai, represent a striking symptom of the attempts to Europeanize 
Balkan Orthodox culture that were undertaken in the first half of the nineteenth century 
in consequence of the changes within the empire. In this respect I concluded that the rulers 
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and the ruled were experiencing nearly identical cultural processes. Thus a tentative 
periodization of Orthodox works on art can be proposed against a benchmark established 
by Dionysius of Fourna and his Hermeneia. This general periodization divides the 
manuscript tradition into the following three periods: 


(i) works before Dionysius of Fourna (until the beginning of the eighteenth century) 

(ii) works contemporaneous with Dionysius (from the first half of the eighteenth 
century) 

(iii) works after Dionysius (from the second half of the eighteenth century to the 1830s). 


It is especially important that a short glossary be drawn up of the materials and the 
techniques used by the icon painters in the Balkans during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Such a glossary would clarify and define in detail certain terms, with their respec- 
tive etymology and various readings, using earlier attempts in this field, as I do not wish 
to underestimate the pioneering research aids developed by A. Vassiliev, A. Sharenkov and 
others. The translation of specific terms associated with the practice of Orthodox painters 
is a task that is extremely difficult and no less important. Some of these terms are almost 
impossible to translate into modern languages and their adequate rendering will require 
detailed knowledge of Orthodox painting techniques. At the same time a linguistic 
approach toward this task would break new ground in identifying channels of influence or 
the origin of certain materials. The vocabulary of the Balkan painters from the seventeenth 
to the nineteenth centuries included words of Turkish, Latin, Italian, German, French, 
Russian and even Dutch origin, which attests to the open nature of Balkan art, not only on 
a linguistic level, but also from a cultural and technological perspective. 

The impetus towards everything that was novel and European died out with the 
demise of its proponents, thus turning the Europeanization of the Balkans during the Lale 
Devri period and shortly afterwards into a ‘Europeanization on paper’,™ in the literal and 
the figurative sense of the phrase. This Europeanization of the subject peoples of the 
Ottoman Empire was effected through the hermeneiai on paper, through the prints (‘paper 
icons’) on paper and through the epistolary writings on paper that stood as a token of 
the new technologies and the more intensive communications. Even Doxaras, Dionysius 
and Zhepharovich, who were active painters themselves, failed to carry out in their own 
works the ideas they were popularizing. The real changes were to come during the time 
of the pre-Tanzimat® (1720s—1730s) and the Tanzimat” (1830s) periods, when the ideas 
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proclaimed by Doxaras and Zhepharovich reached with greater force the people they were 
addressing and Balkan art severed its ties with the Balkan Middle Ages to give rise to the 
Balkan Revival (Europeanization).°° 

The Orthodox bermeneiai from the post-Byzantine period present an interesting 
material to study from the perspective of a broader phenomenon, such as the theme of 
Europe in the Balkans and the end of the Balkan medieval period. Their emergence in 
the seventeenth century and their subsequent dissemination during the following two 
centuries demonstrate an attempt to preserve a dying tradition, while striving to adopt the 
new visual thinking of contemporary Europeans. All these texts were works of compila- 
tion with debatable and limited authorship. The source works were the two Jerusalem 
manuscripts published by Papadopoulos-Kerameus and the manuscripts by Dionysius, 
Doxaras and Zhepharovich. The later authors mostly copied and compiled their writings 
from existing works. These manuscripts allow us to reconstruct the iconographic 
programs of entire art schools, as well as the ethical and technological rules that guided 
the craft of the icon painter. Additionally, the hermeneiai provide an indispensable source 
for the reconstruction of Orthodox epigraphy. Through them, we can restore damaged 
inscriptions on icons and murals dating back to epochs much earlier than the seventeenth 
century. We can already feel the mechanisms that determined the representation of images 
of secondary importance within the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Until now, these manuscripts 
have mainly been used by restorers in their efforts to unveil the secrets of the technological 
processes. They require, however, the approaches of comparative linguistics and art 
studies, because through these alone can we establish with certainty the ways by which the 
manuscripts influenced the art. The vocabulary of the bermeneiai gives us sufficient 
ground to look for correspondences in the vocabulary of Western art and the recipes and 
techniques that were borrowed. This is particularly evident in the recipes for varnishes. 

The bermeneiai appeared in the Orthodox East in times of aesthetic or ideological 
crises, which leads me to believe that manuscripts of this kind and in this format never 
existed in Byzantium. The model was still viable there, unthreatened by strong peripheral 
influences, the necessary skills were passed down orally from the master to his apprentice, 
and the painters made only preparatory sketches before they set to work. On the other 
hand, later works on art have preserved the mechanisms by which a given image was 
created within Christian iconography. 


$8 For the term Balkan Revival (Balkansko Vazrazhdane) see S. Dimitrov and V. Paskaleva, ‘Evropa i 
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nian culture see A. Dutu, European Intellectual Movements and Modernization of Romanian Culture 
(Bucharest 1981). 
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